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ABSTRACT 


After the collapse of the Manchu Empire the traditional obedience to Manchu 
emperors was claimed by local warlords who maintained semi-independent provincial 
armies and appropriated the local revenues. The Chinese civil wars from 1917 to 
1926 were products of the conflict between the rich and poor provinces, between the 
provincial warlords, and between the provinces and the central government. The 
nationalist movement with Sun Yat-sen as leader proclaimed its support of basic social 
reforms, chief among which was the eradication of warlordism. But the capture of 
Nanking in 1927 gave Chiang Kai-shek control of the most westernized parts of China. 
He turned his attention to building a new governmental structure from Nanking and 
dropped social reform, Subsequent civil wars established Chiang Kai-shek’s ability as a 
super-warlord to maintain control over central China, but warlordism continued. 
Chiang’s belief that his conservative mission in China would not be realized until he 
had smashed the Chinese Soviet Republic in Kiangsi at posse produced a rift with 
T. V. Soong, who advocated a policy of internal peace and preparation for resistance 
against Japan. The anti-Communist campaigns extended Chiang’ ’s influence and cor- 
respondingly diminished that of the remaining local warlords. In 1936 warlordism 
undertook its final unsuccessful revolt which left Chiang undisputed leader. The cap- 
ture of Chiang was the expression of Chinese public opinion against his policy of com- 
bining the action at home with a conciliatory attitude toward Japan and friendship 
with the European fascist powers. Later, Chiang made concessions both in domestic 
and in foreign policy. An accelerated process of national integration is under way, as - 
marked by the popular resistance against the foreign invader, and in the course of this 
process warlordism is being liquidated. 


When the Manchu Empire disintegrated in 1911, it became evi- 
dent to both the Chinese people and to foreign observers how little 
real administrative organization had been developed, as distin- 
guished from the routine of the imperial court. As the primary aim 

* How disorganized and corrupt even the daily routine of the Manchu court had be- 


come, has been ably and amply demonstrated by Sir Reginald Johnston in Twilight in 
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of Manchu rule over China was the exaction of a steady flow of 
tribute for the maintenance of the court and of the Manchu garri- 
sons in the most important centers of government, nothing even 
approximating an adequate machinery for the administration of the 
country had been developed at the central seat of power.? Therefore 
no need arose to create a substitute for the fallen imperial throne. 
The one organization of a properly administrative nature, namely, 
the maritime customs’ administration, continued after the abdica- 
tion of the Manchu dynasty as before, i.e., in the interest of foreign 
bondholders and under extra-territorial foreign management. 

In so far as the new central government formed under the presiden- 
cy of General Yuan Shih-kai did not interfere with the customs ad- 
ministration, it functioned as a guarantor to the foreign investor for 
the maintenance of regular interest and amortization payments on 
his bonds. But in the interior this government soon had to face the 
fact that no Chinese general, not even Yuan Shih-kai, could claim 
what obedience the Manchu emperor traditionally had been able to 
secure for himself. Therefore it was but logical that Yuan Shih-kai 
tried to develop a new imperial basis for his rule and seriously con- 
sidered the proclamation of his own dynasty.’ But already the 
power of the local “warlords,” some of them former military officers 
of the Manchu government, had grown so strong that he was unable 
to proceed with this plan. 

These warlords, as former deputies of the Manchu power, main- 
tained semi-independent provincial armies and ruled their territories 
with the sole aim of exacting tribute sufficient not only for the ful- 
filment of their obligations toward the imperial court, but also pro- 
viding for themselves and their large retinue of administrative offi- 
cers, military officers, relatives, friends, and other hangers-on. With 
the end of the Manchu rule, they naturally tried to increase their 


the Forbidden City (1936), where he describes his experience as English tutor of the 
“‘Boy Emperor” who reigns now in Manchukuo under the title of Kang-Teh. 


2 The importance of China’s having grown by conquest and having herself been 
conquered by foreign invaders, in the distribution of wealth and power in Chinese 
society has been indicated in the author’s “‘Reflections on the Social Structure of China,” 
Social Research, 1V (November, 1937), 490 ff. 


3 The coronation coins had already been struck when Yuan Shih-kai was forced to 
drop his imperial scheme. 
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own and their friends’ revenues: they withheld the tribute formerly 
due the Manchu court from the new republican Peking government, 
appropriated railway revenues and the yield of the Salt Gabelle, and 
increased the tax burden in their respective territories.‘ 

Since the Peking government was thus starved of revenue, its 
political and military importance within China declined rapidly. It 
was but natural that such a government, bare of considerable finan- 
cial resources of its own, was ready to accept bribes from whosoever 
offered them, and to sign away grants and concessions for cash.‘ 

But the provinces of China differed according to their wealth and 
the resulting opportunities for rapacious tax-gatherers, and such 
differences of wealth led to continuous warfare between the “haves” 
and the ‘“‘have-nots.’’ This competition for sources of taxation and 
other revenue was at the root of all Chinese civil wars that so amply 
filled the period from 1917 to 1926, when foreign journalists were in 
desperate straits to find out what individual warlords really stood 
for, since the bare economic motives of their warfare naturally were 
the ones to be mentioned least. Objects of such warfare were gen- 
erally the control of the Peiping-Hankow Railway—the huge rev- 
enues of which always formed one of the most attractive prizes 
among China’s revenues—the exploitation of the comparatively 
rich provinces along the seacoast, and other similarly attractive ob- 
jects. It is in such warfare that dominant figures arose for a while, 
figures such as Wu Pei-fu and Feng Yu-hsiang, whose warfare in 
the North China Plain ruined the peasantry without leading to any 
lasting results excepting those they could lock away in their bank 
accounts.°® 


This warfare was suddenly interrupted by the surprising élan of 


4 Land taxation under warlordism has generally been at least trebled and quad- 
rupled. 


5 The most notorious case is that of the so-called Nishihara loans negotiated by Mr. 
Nishihara on behalf of a semiofficial Japanese banking consortium; it has never been 
possible to show for what uses these hundreds of millions of yen have really been spent. 


6It is an attractive speculation to see in Feng Yu-hsiang and his followers (especially 
Han Fu-chu, the late governor of Shantung province) a socially representative type, 
that of the rich peasant, in contrast to the classical ‘‘gentleman” as represented by 
Wu Pei-fu and Yen Hsi-shan (of Shansi province). I need not follow up this idea sug- 
gested to me by Dr. Chen Han-seng. 
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the nationalist movement that was started in southern China under 
the leadership of Sun Yat-sen, the Father of the Chinese Republic, 
and the revered dead leader of China’s present government. The 
success of this movement was not due to the more or less abstruse 
and abstract teachings of Dr. Sun Yat-sen—typically Chinese 
though they are proclaimed to be—but to the social forces backing 
his movement and to the military superiority of the southern armies 
that were led by General Chiang Kai-shek with the advice of Rus- 
sian military experts. As an able propagandist, again with the as- 
sistance of Russian advisers, Sun Yat-sen proclaimed a fight com- 
bining opposition against ‘‘foreign imperialism’’—as seen embodied 
mainly in the British Empire at that time—and in support of basic 
social reforms, among which the eradication of warlordism was fore- 
most. Thus Sun Yat-sen was able to rouse a great patriotic and 
social movement in southern and central China, in which, for the 
first time since the Taiping Rebellion, the Chinese masses followed 
their leaders willingly, trusting that the ‘Northern Expedition” 
was a war being waged in their own behalf. 

This movement reached its climax when the southern armies 
captured Nanking and Shanghai in 1927. Thus Chiang Kai-shek 
gained control of the provinces of central China flanking the Yangtze 
River and stretching along the sea coast, i.e., that part of China 
which has undergone the most intensive westernization in all China. 
This control secured, Chiang turned against many of his former 
friends and against the popular movement which had been behind 
the successes achieved. The Russian advisers left hurriedly. Both 
aggressive foreign policy and social reform were dropped; instead a 
new governmental structure was built up in Nanking which in the 
beginning did not differ very much from what the Peking govern- 
ment had been.’ 

Accordingly, Chinese internal administration in the provinces 
once more was exercised by deputies of the Nanking government 
who were free to act according to their discretion, and most of whom 
were military men. Thus the system of warlordism was maintained as 
such, though its decline may be dated from the formation of the 


1 Typical was the change in membership of the Kuomingtang, the revolutionary and 
dictatorial governmental party, that then became in the main a party of job-holders. 
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Nanking government. This government recognized many of the ex- 
isting warlords, especially in north China, since the campaign against 
warlordism came to a standstill while that against communism de- 
veloped. Where warlords were ousted from power, other generals 
who were thought to be friendly toward the new central govern- 
ment were substituted for them. Repeated civil wars fought be- 
tween Chiang Kai-shek and other warlords proved that he was able 
to master military power sufficiently strong, not only to defend his 
hold over central China, but also to defeat any possible combination 
of inimical generals. Thus he established definitely his position as 
the super-warlord of China. 

What resulted therefrom was a system of “‘balance of powers”’ 
in China which had to be handled carefully and skilfully. It may 
be useful to characterize in rough outline some of the warlords under 
the regime of China’s “unification” as it developed from 1927 to 
1936. 

Probably the most outstanding and best-known representative of 
warlordism was Marshal Chang Tso-lin of Manchuria. His strength 
went back to imperial times when he rose to power through the 
Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5 during which he backed the Japa- 
nese as a trusted ally. When Manchuria proved to be the greatest 
immigrant-receiving country of the twentieth century—from 1905 
until the present day—and destitute Chinese peasants and coolies 
moved into that vast colonization area, Chang Tso-lin grew to be 
ruler of thirty million men, and he made the best of his opportuni- 
ties. By a shrewd combination of currency inflation and monopo- 
listic trading, by a diplomacy that played false with the Japanese, 
the Peking government, and all the other warlords of China, by 
providing the people of his country with an ample opium supply 
highly taxed for his own benefit, by the appropriation of customs 
and salt revenues of Manchuria, and finally by the unlawful ap- 
propriation of land both to himself and to his friends—such land to 
be tilled by the poor Chinese peasantry according to the old Chinese 
tradition of rack-renting—he was able to amass a big fortune for 
himself and to create a powerful clique of adherents similarly en- 
riched. Any opposition to his rule—be it from the rest of China 
or from within Manchuria—he could meet by the protection of the 
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Japanese, which he enjoyed until his premature death in 1928, when 
the Japanese got rid of him by dropping a bomb on his train.® 

Of smaller stature, although similarly significant, was Marshal 
Yen Hsi-shan, ruler of Shansi province and overlord of Suiyuan 
province. His rule also dates back to the time of the Manchu em- 
pire, and from then until 1937 there has been no claimant to over- 
lordship in China with whom he has not been allied occasionally 
and whom he has not betrayed occasionally. Marshal Yen Hsi-shan 
could not tap the resources of a young country which had just begun 
its productive development, as Chang Tso-lin was able to do in 
Manchuria; but twenty-five years ago Shansi was rightly considered 
to be a very rich province. For Shansi had been the home of the 
so-called Shansi bankers who, in China, played a part similar to 
that played by the Italian bankers in the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries in Europe, until the development of modern 
banking drove the Shansi bankers out of business.? While their busi- 
ness flourished they maintained close contact with their province’? 
and remitted a considerable part of their profits to their ancestral 
homes. Yen Hsi-shan taxed their riches successfully. While he 
achieved no such momentous currency inflation as Chang Tso-lin, 
he also instituted a provincial currency of his own which often 
threatened to collapse. Similarly he had his share in the large-scale 
issue of debased copper coins that has been typical of so many war- 
lords’ fiscal policies." Opium taxation formed an important part of 
his fiscal scheme. For quite a long time Yen Hsi-shan enjoyed the 
reputation of being China’s ‘‘model governor,” for he tried to build 
military roads on a large scale officially labeled as peaceful high- 


® It is typical of Japanese rule that they recognized the order established by Chang 
Tso-lin, thus securing for their rule over Manchukuo the adherence of most of Chang’s 
old followers. The Japanese claim, accepted by most writers, to have brought order 
into the Manchurian currency situation has little basis in fact, since the ‘‘Young Mar- 
shal,’’ Chang Hsueh-liang, had already stabilized the Manchurian currency. 


* Probably Dr. H. H. Kung, Chinese Minister of Finance and president of the Execu- 
tive Yuan, will gain final historical appreciation as ‘“The Last of the Shansi Bankers.” 

%© Their relationship to Shansi is quite comparable to that of most of the overseas 
Chinese to their home provinces of Fukien and Kwangtung. 

™ Cf. K. Bloch, “On Chinese Copper Currencies,’ Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly (Tientsin, 1935), where the economic significance and mechanism of the 


Chinese copper currencies have been shown to be closely linked up with Chinese 
localism. 
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ways, to build a long railway stretching through his province from 
south to north, and he promulgated regulations providing for demo- 
cratic self-government in the Shansi villages. In 1935 he advocated 
a scheme for collective landownership in the Shansi villages that was 
acclaimed by many, though its main purpose was to establish com- 
munal liability for Shansi’s exorbitant land tax. All this was highly 
impressive to the foreign observers for quite a few years, so that 
Yen Hsi-shan earned his honorific title rather cheaply. 

The worst types of warlordism were developed in Szechuan prov- 
ince, which in size of population is the biggest Chinese province. 
There not only was provincial rule fought for between competing 
generals, but so-called ‘‘garrison districts’ were the object of con- 
stant warfare between opposed local generals. Whenever one of 
these generals succeeded in adding a new county (hsien) to his do- 
main by a victory over its former possessor, his traditional act was 
to demand the advance payment of two or three years’ land-tax 
revenue as a kind of initiation fee, and bureaucratically correct 
bookkeeping has shown that in some hsien the aggregate total of 
such advance land-tax payments in Szechuan covered periods up to 
the year 2000. Quite a few of these generals embarked on the profit- 
able policy of issuing debased copper coins from their own mints" 
in addition to bank note issues which were forced on the population 
through the military. When the provincial government was taken 
over by General Liu Hsiang who ousted his uncle from power, he 
issued provincial fiat money on a large scale himself. But his cur- 
rency scheme was disturbed, for the generals of the garrison dis- 
tricts had meanwhile acquired sufficient business acumen to see that 
fiat money was incompatible with currency stability. So the gen- 
erals’ banks, mostly located in Chengtu, the provincial capital, and 
in Chungking, China’s most western treaty port on the Yangtze 
River, engaged in a big speculation against the Szechuan dollar by 
selling Szechuan dollars short against Shanghai currency. Attempts 


% Cf. Wang Yu-wan, “Living Conditions of Peasants in Northern Shansi,” The New 
Village, No. 24 (1936) (Chin.), who showed that this “democracy” was a sham (Social 
Research, IV [November, 1937], 500, n. 2). 


"3 Though naturally these coins depreciated quickly in their value, still when copper 
currencies in China were stabilized after the currency reform of November, 1935, the 
purchasing power of coppers (in terms of national legal tender currency) according to 
their metallic content was 50 per cent greater in Szechuan than in Shanghai. 
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to establish a Szechuanese exchange control system failed and the 
circulation of silver dollars by the Nanking authorities, on a par 
with the Szechuan dollar, proved to be no more than another inter- 
esting illustration of the rapid working of Gresham’s Law, even in 
Szechuan. In 1935 the Szechuan dollar had to be depreciated by 20 
per cent in order to find a possible basis for amalgamation with the 
national currency, and the speculating banker-generals could cash 
in on their exchange contracts. Big opium revenues were among the 
favored prizes in Szechuan warlordism; peasants were forced to grow 
poppy and to pay fines to enrich their local masters; opium consump- 
tion was taxed; and taxes were levied on opium exported to other 
provinces or to other garrison districts. 

Of a similar type was the government of General Chen Chi-tang 
in Kwangtung province (Canton). There also we find the combina- 
tion of opium taxation and currency inflation for the benefit of Chen 
Chi-tang’s own pockets. He was unique in introducing licensed and 
highly taxed gambling. When he was ousted in the summer of 1936 
by the skilful diplomacy of Chiang Kai-shek, who engineered the 
betrayal of Chan Chi-tang by his own subordinates, Chen took 
abroad a fortune of considerable though unknown size. When he 
returned to China after the outbreak of Sino-Japanese hostilities, 
he was able—and probably forced—to hand over to the national 
government for its war chest a sum of seven million Chinese dollars, 
but there is no doubt that even after this payment (equaling about 
two million U.S.A. dollars) he is still a very rich man. 

The most popular warlords for the last few years outside their 
own province were the Kwangsi generals, Pai Chung-hsi and Li 
Chung-jen. Their popularity was based on the fact that evidently 
they had set a cautious limit to their private enrichment. Besides, 
an ample opium revenue gave them an income which by far exceeded 
—comparatively speaking—what any other province was able to 
spend even with excessive oppression of its residents. Generals Pai 
and Li adroitly used their geographical situation which enabled 
them to control the transit trade in opium from Kweichow and 
Yunnan provinces to Kwangtung, and they skilfully taxed this trade 
to the limit set by Chen Chi-tang’s desire for sufficient profits of 
his own, while the Kweichow and Yunnan provincial governments 
were too weak to resist that imposition. Thus Pai and Li could 
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treble the normal revenue of their province without any harm to 
their own people. On this financial basis they built up a strong 
military machine and carried through schemes of technical recon- 
struction. But even they were unable or unwilling to deal with the 
social problems of their poor and backward province where Chinese 
students have found male slavery on a fairly extensive scale and a 
definite shortage of working animals in the fields." 

While one might be inclined to assume that the evils of warlord- 
ism extended only to provinces outside central China where General 
Chiang Kai-shek’s control exercised through his subordinates was 
undisputed, such an assumption would be mistaken. For instance, 
General Ho Chien of Hunan province has encouraged the growing 
of poppy for his own benefit to such an extent that his province is 
often forgotten in the statistics issued by the Chinese government 
about the progress of its “opium suppression’? work. My friend, 
Dr. Chen Han-seng, whose studies on China’s agrarian problems‘ 
are the most important contributions to the subject, has repeatedly 
told me that according to his own observations General Liu Shih 
of Honan province had indulged to a very large extent in the issue 
of debased copper coins. A Chinese student who assisted in the pro- 
motion of rural co-operative societies in Honan was dismissed from 
his post because he referred in one of his reports, in uncomplimen- 
tary terms, to the issue of fiat money by a bank controlled by the 
Honan provincial government in 1934. 

Thus, while warlordism continued its existence throughout the 
decade from the reaction of 1927 to the Sino-Japanese War of 1937, 
simultaneously the Chinese National Government developed great 
strength outside the fields of mere politico-military government. To 
a large extent this was due to Chiang Kai-shek’s personal attitude; 
like the Kwangsi generals he did not aim at personal wealth, but 
used what revenue he could get hold of to strengthen his influence 
and his army. His government of China was not planned to be of 
the traditional tributary type, though most of his subordinates did 
not act accordingly. 

™ But they cared for the morality of their people, forbidding women to disclose 


bare bosoms in the subtropical climate of Kwangsi, and suppressing the old popular 
custom of trial marriage. 


8 Cf. especially The Present Agrarian Problem in China, 1933 and, Agrarian Problems 
in Southernmost China, 1935. 
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Accordingly, General Chiang Kai-shek’s government could de- 
velop an unprecedented financial strength. Under the leadership of 
Dr. T. V. Soong, who was Chinese Minister of Finance from 1927 
to 1933, China entered the group of nations that can boast of orderly 
budgetary and fiscal procedure. By a skilful division of revenue with 
the provinces, Dr. T. V. Soong gave up the tributary relationship 
between the central and the provincial authorities and based the 
administration of the national treasury on taxation levied by its 
own agents, mainly derived from the customs,” the Salt Gabelle, 
and a group of excise taxes. In this way China achieved a system 
of national revenue which could become the foundation of a domestic 
national debt, and her central government was now enabled to 
throw into the Chinese balance of powers not only the might of its 
sword but also the weight of its silver dollar. 

The further development of this new fiscal basis of Chinese gov- 
ernment was stopped in 1933 on account of a fundamental disagree- 
ment between Chiang Kai-shek and Dr. T. V. Soong. Their dis- 
agreement arose mainly out of the problem as to what should be the 
attitude of the Nanking government and army toward the Chinese 
Soviet Republic in Kiangsi province. General Chiang Kai-shek did 
not believe that he had fulfilled his conservative mission in China 
without smashing that comparatively unimportant regime, the rav- 
ages of which were certainly considerably less than those inflicted 
on many sections of the Chinese people by their warlords. Dr. T. V. 
Soong, on the other hand, advocated that, due to the invasion of 
China by the Japanese in 1931 with the occupation of Manchuria, 
the Chinese government must maintain internal peace and prepare 
for China’s war of resistance against Japan. Accordingly he disliked 
both civil war and the vast expenditure to be incurred for its sake. 

The anti-Communist campaigns of the following years exerted a 
profound influence on the institution of warlordism and the balance 
of powers in China. The spectacular “Big March” of the Com- 
munists from south of the Yangtze River through the far west of 
China toward the northwest led Chiang’s army on their pursuit in 
1935 through the provinces of Kweichow, Yunnan, and Szechuan. 


6 Customs revenue was greatly increased by the grant of customs’ autonomy to China 
and the use made of such autonomy in increasing most of China’s import duties, though 
some of the protective features of the tariff proved harmful to the aggregate revenue. 
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In all three provinces General Chiang Kai-shek availed himself of 
the opportunity thus offered to exert a strong influence on the pro- 
vincial governments. The warlord of Kweichow, who was nothing 
but a minor gangster living on his opium revenue, was ousted; and 
the Szechuan and the Yunnan governments, were brought under 
stricter control by the Nanking government through assistance ex- 
tended to them for necessary currency reforms. 

An incidental result of this campaign was the weakening of the 
Kwangsi warlords, for their taxation of the Kweichow and Yunnan 
opium was now appropriated by General Chiang Kai-shek who had 
this valuable commodity transported through the Yangtze Valley; 
so the ‘‘model governors” of Kwangsi had to resort to ruthless cur- 
rency inflation which soon lowered the value of Kwangsi currency 
to one-third of its former parity, and to the growing of poppy, which 
formerly they had decried as immoral.*’ 

To that extent the anti-Communist campaign of General Chiang 
proved to be a national success. The aim of eventual unification of 
China was in sight. It is little wonder that immediately afterward, 
in the summer of 1936, warlordism undertook its final revolt against 
the national authorities. Kwangtung and Kwangsi provinces armed 
against the national government, the main object of disagreement 
being the opium-transit trade and the exploitation of the tungsten 
(wolfram) mines of southern Kiangsi, which, in connection with 
Kwangtung’s co-operation in the anti-Communist campaigns in 
Kiangsi, had come under the control of General Chen Chi-tang, and 
which with the steadily rising price of tungsten during the rearma- 
ment phase of world-recovery proved to be an extremely desirable 
object. When Chen Chi-tang was ousted the Kwangsi generals 
themselves had to give in, especially in view of the unpopularity of 
their rule in Kwangsi province which was evidenced by a series of 
village revolts. 

While with the breakdown of the southern revolt the balance of 
powers in China seemed to have given way finally to the undisputed 
leadership of Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, it took but half a year to 
prove that such leadership was not accepted generally in all its 
content and implications. The revolt of Sian-Fu, where General 


"7 Kwangsi currency was finally stabilized in the summer of 1937, at a very favorable 
exchange parity with the national legal tender currency. 
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Chiang was captured in person by troops of Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang and General Yang Hu-cheng, marked the end of warlordism— 
even though it was still represented by General Chiang himself— 
and therefore lacked many of its most obnoxious features. Properly 
interpreted, that coup d’état was a revolt of Chinese public opinion 
against the policies of General Chiang which combined reaction at 
home with a conciliatory attitude toward Japan and friendship with 
the fascist powers of Europe. As to the general interpretation of 
dictatorships, the Sian incident furnishes a picturesque lesson of how 
public opinion works its way when its other usual outlets are sup- 
pressed by censorship and police control. 

This momentous event in modern Chinese history was followed 
by a change in Chiang’s domestic and foreign policies. Domestically, 
fighting against the Communists was abandoned, and it seems that 
beginning in spring, 1937, the Communist-controlled districts of 
northern Shensi province were unofficially recognized as a legitimate 
garrison district by the grant of monthly subsidies from Marshal 
Chiang Kai-shek’s treasury. 

In foreign policy the Nanking authorities tended to deny in their 
dealings with the Japanese army authorities in northern China the 
very existence of any concessions made to the Japanese in 1934 
and 1935. At the same time the former semi-independence of the 
Hopei-Charhar authorities (General Sung Cheh-yuan) and the war- 
lords of Shansi (Yen Hsi-sahn) and Shantung (Han Fu-chu) was 
restricted. 

China’s unification had become more than a mere figure of speech 
when Sino-Japanese hostilities developed into a major war in the 
summer of 1937. This war has meant the end of warlordism proper. 
Warlordism received its first shock when General Yen Hsi-shan was 
compelled to court-martial a division general who was one of his 
most trusted and intimate friends, because he had abandoned a 
vital mountain pass without any serious resistance against the Japa- 
nese attack. Later on Yen Hsi-shan himself was removed from su- 
preme military command in Shansi province and his place was taken 
by the commanders of the Eighth Route Army, ie., the former 
Communist army. Worse was the fate that befell Han Fu-chu, who 
was court-martialled and shot in January, 1938, for his lack of proper 
defense of Shantung province against the Japanese and for other 
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offenses. When General Liu Hsiang died in Hankow the Chinese 
government was able to appoint as governor of Szechuan province 
a former Minister of Foreign Affairs. Szechuan province was thus 
proclaimed to be under full control of China’s national government. 

While the Japanese had hoped to secure at least a few defections 
of former warlords from China’s government, they were disappoint- 
ed. When war had broken out, even Yen Hsi-shan and Han Fu-chu 
resisted the temptation to gain a lasting hold over their provinces 
with Japanese assistance. Not even Wu Pei-fu who had retired long 
ago was ready to accept Japan’s invitations. Therefore the new 
Peking government set up by the Japanese had to be formed with 
the concurrence of old officials of the Manchu dynasty, without as 
little assistance by any of the Chinese warlords as by any repre- 
sentatives of the living social forces of modern China. Japanese 
attempts to gain the support of leading members of Shanghai’s 
Chinese society for a Japanese-controlled administration of the 
Shanghai area were wrecked by the brutal assassination of some 
of those who had been known to be in touch with the Japanese 
conquerors. 

While Sino-Japanese warfare has brought about the end of war- 
lordism in China, it has initiated a process of national integration 
which far exceeds mere unification by the use of military power. The 
unchaining of guerrilla warfare, i.e., of a people’s war against the 
Japanese invaders and the “Chinese traitors,’ amounts to a com- 
plete change of the former policy of the Nanking government." 
Officially the Nanking government pretended to fill the era of ‘“‘tute- 
lage,’’ i.e., a period of transition from despotism and revolutionary 
war to democracy, under the benevolent leadership of the Nanking 
authorities in accordance with the concepts of Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 
That era has now, under the stress of war, passed into a stage of 
popular resistance against the foreign invaders of China. During 
this stage old political and social traditions that have weighed down 
the Chinese people for centuries as the heritage of their conquerors 
are being liquidated. The first to go was the vicious institution of 
warlordism. 


New York CIty 


%® Cf. K. Bloch, “On Guerrilla Warfare in China,” New York Times, February 6, 
1938. 


CHINESE RESISTANCE TO JAPANESE INVASION 
THE PREDICTIVE VALUE OF PRECRISIS 
SYMBOLS 


HAROLD D. LASSWELL 


ABSTRACT 

The Chinese responded to local Japanese encroachments in 1931 by submission, 
and in 1932 by partial resistance. Why did they move from partial to total resistance in 
the crisis of July-August, 1937? Certain propositions are laid down about the changes 
in the environment and about the state of initial reactivity which condition the re- 
sponse in question. These propositions stress the magnitude of the deprivation, the 
frequency of certain previous expectations (the immediate inevitability of the conflict, 
increasing strength in fighting effectiveness), and the frequency of certain previous 
demands (for total resistance). The Chinese overestimated their fighting effectiveness 
in some degree, and this is traced to factors of opportunity, skill, and psychological 
need. 

When the Chinese were confronted by the renewal of Japanese 
armed expansion in 1937, they had certain alternatives before them. 
They might submit, as they had done in 1931 when Japan occupied 
Manchuria. They might offer partial resistance, as they had done in 
1932 in the face of the local encroachments of the Japanese at 
Shanghai. Or they might offer total resistance against the Japanese. 
As before, they were confronted by “‘local,’”’ not “general,” armed 
pressure by the Japanese, who declared that each operation was a 
local matter, not directed against the integrity of the state as a 
whole. When the Japanese began to pour troops and supplies into 
the five northern provinces of China in July, some Chinese groups 
were already in favor of prompt, general resistance. It was, how- 
ever, not until the hostilities extended to Shanghai on the thirteenth 
of August that the issue was substantially decided and China was 
committed to “bitter end”’ resistance. 

As students of comparative history (social science) our interest in 
the way the crisis was met by the Chinese goes far beyond the sig- 
nificance of the matter for the parties immediately concerned. Our 
aim is to discover the typical conditions of typical events, and this 
includes the discovery of the typical conditions of typical relation- 
ships between states. Hence, we are interested in ascertaining the 
circumstances under which one state responds with total armed re- 
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sistance, rather than with some other alternative, to armed en- 
croachments which are declared by the second state to be but local 
operations. 

Just which elements in China were significantly active on behalf 
of partial resistance? One cautious group was composed of respon- 
sible and well-trained military men connected with the central gov- 
ernment. Although these men were bitterly condemned by their op- 
ponents as “‘pro-Japanese,”’ this conveys a false impression. With 
insignificant exceptions, these men were eager to fight Japan, but 
they wanted to fight on the best possible terms. Some of them had 
received their military training in Japan, and they had a lively 
respect for the strength and skill of the Japanese. They were only 
too keenly aware of the comparative weakness of China for the con- 
duct of large-scale modern warfare. All they wanted was time— 
time to whip more model divisions into shape, time to develop a 
competent corps of officers, time to develop an effective air force, 
time, in short, to modernize the military position of China. 

Another cautious group came from the most competent adminis- 
trators of the central government, including many persons con- 
nected with the “‘political science’’ faction in Chinese politics. These 
officials were universally respected for their experience, and espe- 
cially for their tactical skill in the intricate game of political chess 
which enabled them to retain comparatively permanent control of 
some of the most important posts in China. As seasoned adminis- 
trators they were intimately acquainted with the technical difficul- 
ties involved in getting satisfactory administrative results in China. 

If some of the most important specialists on military and civil 
affairs connected with the central government were disposed toward 
caution, how was it possible for the policy of total, rather than 
partial, resistance to win out? Part of the answer is the vigorous line 
taken by the southern military group, headed by the Kwangsi lead- 
ers. These men, in effect, gave the central government at Nanking 
the choice of putting up prompt and convincing resistance against 
Japan, or of renewing their civil war with the southern provinces. 
The Kwangsi leaders came from that part of China, the south, which 
had experienced the most consecutive and intimate contact with 
Western civilization, and which had incorporated more of the West- 
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ern pattern than the north, including the sentimentalizing of the 
nation. These men were anxious to modernize all of China, and they 
justified the transformation of Kwangsi into something which closely 
resembled a military state in terms of the contribution which they 
could make to the transformation of China as a whole. Removed as 
they were from Japan, they were less often and less emphatically 
reminded of the strength of their opponent. 

Another influential element in favor of prompt total resistance 
were spokesmen of overseas Chinese. The overseas Chinese have 
been fertile sources of money and approval for the modernization of 
China. Dr. Sun Yat-sen was especially dependent upon the Chinese 
of Singapore, Honolulu, San Francisco, New York, and similiar cen- 
ters of the Chinese emigration. In their homes away from China, the 
Chinese were not fully accepted, and their response was to perpetu- 
ate, or even to intensify, their loyalty to Chinese culture and to 
demand more active measures to raise the status of China in the 
eyes of the world. This development was fostered by the fact that 
the overseas Chinese were principally recruited from the south 
(Kwangtung, Fukien). Quite recently they had been solicited for 
contributions to the Chinese air fleet on the occasion of the general- 
issimo’s fiftieth birthday. They had responded generously and, in 
the present crisis, some of their spokesmen said: ‘Use our planes 
against the Japanese, or give them back.” 

The communists of the northwest were another factor making for 
total resistance. The communists and the generalissimo had reached 
an understanding on the occasion of the Sian affair of December, 
1936, when the generalissimo had been detained. The generalissimo 
owed his life to the tactics of the communists. They had been in a 
position to liquidate the generalissimo, who had waged ten years 
of incessant war against them. They had rejected their impulse to 
take revenge because they saw in him an indispensable factor in the 
immediate strengthening of China as a counterweight against Japan, 
an enemy of the Soviet Union, and in the modernization of China. 
The generalissimo, on his side, came to believe that the preservation 
of his position in China depended upon the abandonment of civil 
strife, even against the communists, and the pursuit of more con- 
vincing forms of resistance against Japan. On their side the com- 
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munists offered to put their hard-won skill in guerrilla warfare at 
the disposal of the Nanking government. 

The Western-trained intellectuals of China were particularly 
vehement champions of bitter-end resistance. At the Kuling con- 
ference in July, before the crisis became acute, the generalissimo had 
won or warmed the sympathy of the intellectuals by soliciting their 
advice and delivering a forthright patriotic address. Men who had 
previously held some reservations on the generalissimo were now 
warmly united in praise of his statesmanship, his patriotism, and his 
determination to act decisively against further encroachments upon 
the sovereignty of China. These intellectuals declared that China 
simply had no other course than to offer prompt, total resistance to 
any Japanese invasion. Even if it were possible to avoid a general 
war and to continue with preparations by conceding the five north- 
ern provinces to Japan, Japan would use these provinces as a base 
for the progressive demoralization of the next tier of Chinese prov- 
inces to the south, thus demoralizing the Chinese government in the 
Yangtze Valley. By making a mockery of the customs frontier, by 
encouraging the traffic in drugs, Japan would continue to threaten 
the economic foundations of the life of China and the integrity of the 
Chinese people. 

Another special group exercised a very important role in the 
course of events. This was the Shanghai financial group, dominated 
by the “Soong dynasty.”’ It was common for experts to say, without 
specifying too much detail, that the whole group controlled 70 per 
cent of Shanghai’s finance, and hence exercised the most concen- 
trated control of any group in China. Key personalities in this group 
had become convinced not simply that China could put up serious 
resistance to Japan but that China stood an excellent chance of 
ruining Japan. Japan, it was said, could last six months without in- 
ternal economic crisis. China, it was believed, had been able to build 
up deposits abroad which would enable her to finance the war and to 
maintain the stability of her currency even longer than Japan. 

From a military point of view the expectation was that the 
Chinese would draw the Japanese into the interior of the country, 
lengthening their lines of communication, and rendering their opera- 
tions as expensive as possible. It was expected that the Chinese 
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would be able, at the beginning, to make effective use of the elabo- 
rate system of trenches which had been constructed under the super- 
vision of very competent German advisers. In the north, it was 
commonly asserted, the trenches at Paotingfu were strong enough 
to enable the Chinese to hold out for several months (it was taken 
for granted that the Japanese would speedily overrun the rest of the 
north). It was believed that in the Shanghai area it would be wise 
for the Chinese to engage the Japanese as sharply as possible from 
the first, taking advantage of any incident to broaden the war to 
Shanghai. ‘‘Nobody cares a snap about villages somewhere north of 
the Yellow River, but they will know the Chinese are fighting when 
we fight around Shanghai.”’ It was prophesied by competent ob- 
servers that the Chinese would remain in the immediate vicinity of 
Shanghai for perhaps a month. Then would begin the first of a series 
of strategic withdrawals to well-prepared trenches closer to Nanking. 
By successive withdrawals the Chinese would gradually recede into 
the interior. Paotingfu (in the north) and Nanking were expected to 
“hold out all winter, possibly all next year, or even two years.” 
Gradually the war would be transformed into a guerrilla struggle, 
the Chinese harrying the overextended Japanese lines of communi- 
cation and increasing the cost of occupation. Guerrilla warfare was 
a well-understood technique which had been developed in a decade 
of civil war. It might even proceed largely at the expense of the 
enemy by capturing trains of guns and ammunition from Japanese 
columns. Warehouses already were full of rice to supply the simple 
needs of the common Chinese soldier. 

Sooner or later it was believed that aid would be forthcoming 
from the Soviet Union, or Great Britain, or the United States. 
Operations in the neighborhood of the International Settlement 
would increase the probability of “incidents” which, it was ex- 
pected, might entangle the Japanese with foreign governments and 
with foreign opinion. Meanwhile, it was certain that the German 
government would discourage Japanese expansion southward, ad- 
vising Tokyo to husband resources which were needed for use against 
the Soviet Union. That the Japanese navy might appear in the 
vicinity of Shanghai in order to “‘contain’” as many Chinese troops 
as possible, thus preventing them from going to the relief of the 
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northern provinces, was taken into consideration. As a result of this 
prognosis it was urged that sound strategy demanded that the 
Japanese “bluff” be called by serious total resistance. 

This summary has so far made no reference to the broad masses 
of the Chinese peasantry and the gentry in the several provinces of 
China. This is because data for a refined analysis are not at hand." 
Testimony by competent observers was in sharp disagreement about 
the intensity of the popular reaction. I present an example of con- 
tradiction: One August afternoon I interviewed two experienced 
foreign observers of China who had just returned from a swing 
around the villages of Hunan province. The journalist said, ‘The 
tragedy, now as always in China, is that these Chinese villagers have 
no conception of the gravity of the present crisis; they remain pro- 
foundly indifferent.’’ The missionary said, “‘I am astonished at the 
interest of the villagers in the crisis; nothing like it has ever hap- 
pened in the whole history of China.”’ All agreed, nevertheless, that 
however Chinese national feeling might fall short of Western stand- 
ards, Chinese nationalism had reached a pitch of intensity never 
before witnessed in China. 

The foregoing review of the Chinese picture, incomplete as it is, 
and uncertain as it is at many points, may convey some sense of the 
total situation in which the Chinese responded to Japanese expansion 
by total rather than partial resistance. Can we, as specialists in 
analysis, discover characteristics of the situation not only in China 
but also in other interstate relationships, in which total rather than 
partial resistance or submission is likely to appear? Suppose that we 
had been examining the situation just before the July-August crisis. 
Could we have selected certain features present in this situation, and 
also in other interstate relationships, which would have enabled us 
to predict how China would respond to new local encroachments by 
the Japanese? 

Thus our present discussion will be directed toward presenting 
certain general questions in terms of the Chinese context; hence we 
are less concerned with definitive findings about the Chinese situa- 

* Because of certain complex cross-currents, the discussion does not contain any 


characterization of the role of such important groups as the party or “northern mili- 
tarists.” 
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tion than with the posing of the relevant issues. Suppose, therefore, 
that we state the problem on a higher level of abstraction. We have 
to do with an interstate conflict in which one state is usually re- 
garded (by diplomats, military men, historians, and political scien- 
tists) as strong and the other (China) as weak. The strong state 
moves armed forces into the territory of the weak state in certain 
places, declaring that the operation is a purely local affair which is 
not directed against the state as a whole. This change impairs the 
influence of China in world-affairs and diminishes the influence (and 
threatens further to reduce the influence) of the government of 
China in domestic affairs. We may therefore speak of the change in 
the environment of China as constituting a deprivation (rather than 
an indulgence). The weak state responds to “local” deprivation by 
total resistance (rather than by partial resistance or submission). 
What are the factors which, in general, condition such a response? 

Obviously the magnitude of the deprivation is a relevant feature 
of the situation. We may lay down the proposition that the greater 
the inflicted and threatened deprivation, the greater the probability 
of total resistance. Certainly this proposition is confirmed by gen- 
eral knowledge of the Chinese situation. The Manchurian provinces 
were less important to China, both in the material and in the senti- 
mental sense, than the five northern provinces. Local operations in 
Shanghai, when combined with operations against the five northern 
provinces, were far more important than Shanghai operations com- 
bined with operations in Manchuria. 

But this is not an adequate explanation. From the study of social 
relationships we know that changes in the environment give quite 
different results when the state of reactivity differs. In symbolic 
form, we may say that the activity A’ (total resistance) is condi- 
tioned both by changes in the E (environment) and by the A” (state 
of reactivity) when the environmental changes occur. We are justi- 
fied in emphasizing the importance of reactivity factors in the Sino- 
Japanese crisis because the issue of partial or total resistance was in 
doubt at various stages of the crisis. 

What features of the precrisis context, then, may we search out? 
One proposition is that the probability of total resistance rises as the 
expectation of immediate and inevitable conflict becomes more cer- 
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tain and widespread. A canvas of symbols of expectation current in 
China during any given cross-section prior to July, 1937, would no 
doubt confirm the common assertion that the “thesis of inevitabili- 
ty,” if not that of immediacy, was accepted by nearly every sig- 
nificant group in China. The question was not whether there would 
be a day of reckoning with Japan but how soon and in what form. 
The expectation of immediate and inevitable war with Japan was 
indicated by the frequency of such symbolic formulations as “China 
will clash with Japan in less than two years’’; “The impending Sino- 
Japanese conflict..... ’» Under such circumstances the leaders of 
China were very sensitive to any indications of a preventive war by 
the Japanese to block the unification of China. In particular, they 
were aroused by what one Chinese called the “spectre of piecemeal 
partition.” 

At the same time the Chinese were growing more confident of 
their fighting effectiveness in relation to Japan. The wide diffusion 
of the expectation that China was growing in strength, relative to 
Japan, was indicated by the frequency of such statements as “Our 
air force is already more versatile in aerial combat than the Japanese, 
and will shortly be superior in every respect.”’ It had been necessary 
to promote the spread of such optimistic symbols as a means of 
bringing about an actual increase in the fighting strength of the 
nation. Chinese were to be made to believe not only that the day of 
reckoning with Japan was inevitable but that China could and would 
grow powerful against that day. It was essential to represent the 
leaders of China as devoted to the cause of national unity, especially 
against the Japanese. It was necessary to advertise the achieve- 
ments of the new China: the air force, the crack divisions, the net- 
work of communications. The details of the Chinese case are con- 
sonant with this general proposition: The probability of total re- 
sistance rises as self-confidence (in relation to relative fighting ef- 
fectiveness) increases. 

The foregoing propositions refer to the factual aspect of attitudes 
as conditions of the ultimate response. Other relevant attitudes were 
to be found among those attitudes expressing demands. The rele- 
vant proposition here is this: The probability of total resistance 
rises as demands for total resistance increase. The picture of the 
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precrisis situation as presented above implies that this proposition 
would be confirmed in this case. 

The data of the Chinese case may be brought into relationship to 
two other propositions about the nature of human activity. In gen- 
eral, we expect in a given situation the repetition of a response which 
has been successful in a similar situation in the recent past. From 
this point of view we might have anticipated the use of partial, 
rather than total, resistance against the Japanese. But another rel- 
evant consideration is that the scope of demands broadens with 
success. The Chinese had been greatly reassured of their strength 
by the prolonged resistance which had been made by the Nineteenth 
Route Army in 1932. Thus, in conformity with the tendency indi- 
cated in the first-mentioned proposition at the outset of the July 
crisis of 1937, partial resistance tended to be repeated; but in con- 
formity with the second proposition it was followed by total re- 
sistance, with no relapse to the submissiveness of 1931. 

If we confront the previously mentioned symbols of fact with the 
reality to which they refer, another important aspect of the Chinese 
response is brought out, namely, the degree to which there was over- 
estimation of the strength of the self in relation to impending devel- 
opments. In the light of subsequent happenings, it is evident that 
the expectations which were entertained by some of the important 
proponents of the program of total resistance were unfounded. They 
were overoptimistic about the time factor. At the present writing 
the Chinese are farther in the interior than they expected to be by 
this season, and the guerrilla phase of resistance has developed more 
rapidly. There was some overoptimism about the prowess of the air 
force, the impregnability of the trench system, and the alacrity of 
foreign aid. Up to the present writing the Chinese government has 
not abandoned the broad, strategical lines of the program of total 
resistance, however. Overestimation of the self was not so serious 
that the blows of partial failure led to demoralization. 

The fact of overestimation of the self is itself a phenomenon of 
very general importance. What are the factors which led to this 
overestimation? It is mostly associated with overabsorption with 
the favorable features of the self. To some extent cases of such over- 
absorption are functions of limited opportunity to compare the self 
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with others in relevant respects. Thus persons at some distance from 
Japan might be expected to have less opportunity to see or learn 
about the fighting effectiveness of Japan. Hence they would fall 
ready victims to optimistic propaganda intended to enlist their gifts 
to the air force of China. Overabsorption with the favorable features 
of the self is also favored by lack of skill in precise comparison of the 
self with the other in relevant respects. The trained military men of 
central China, together with the experienced administrators of cen- 
tral China, contributed many leaders to the councilors of caution. 
They were impressed, as technicians, with Japanese preparations. 

In addition to such factors as opportunity and skill, which in- 
fluence the degree of absorption with favorable features of the self, 
there are deeper psychological determinants. Some of them were 
very important in precrisis and postcrisis China. 

Those who were emotionally identified with “China” were con- 
nected with a symbol which has passed from a long and exalted 
status in relation to Japan through a period of weakness and humili- 
ation. More recently China was growing in strength. From the in- 
tensive study of the psychological changes involved in a passage 
from superiority through humiliation to gathering strength, we know 
something about the severity of the psychological adjustments re- 
quired during such transitions. We know that we may expect in the 
last phase that resentment, which has been internalized (directed 
against the self) in the middle phase, will turn outward toward the 
environment. Several anxieties (insecurity reactions, spoken of dis- 
tributively) are released in the process of overcoming certain resist- 
ances to the direct expression of hostile tendencies. However, this 
release of anxiety is more than compensated by the great psychic 
gain from the liberation of the self from self-attack. Thus during 
periods of transition there is much preoccupation with the favorable 
aspects of the self, and hence much self-glorification. 

In recent years the growing strength of China has facilitated (and 
has been partially dependent upon) psychological readjustments 
which may be made intelligible by the considerations just stated. 
Given their tendency toward heightened self-estimation, it became 
less and less endurable for Chinese to tolerate those aspects of reality 
which presented them to themselves and others as weak and dis- 
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united. They became more and more imperious in demanding the 
prompt exhibition and completion of unity. They were investing the 
generalissimo with the halo of heroism, but they were sickened by 
the sight of continued civil war. They were demanding, more and 
more insatiably, ceremonial as well as tangible demonstrations of 
unity. Under the circumstances, of course, these two requirements 
were not necessarily compatible. The appearance of unity might 
even ruin the completion of unity by provoking the Japanese into 
preventive warfare. It may be true that the generalissimo was de- 
termined to use the “communists” as long as possible for the double 
purpose of increasing the degree of unity already attained (by con- 
quering certain provinces) and postponing the day when Japan 
would launch a preventive struggle to stop unification. Gradually, 
however, this policy of civil war became less and less tenable, owing 
to the psychological energies which were released by the very means 
which were necessary to advance the modernization of the state 
(propaganda, militarization, etc.). The Sian affair (December, 1936) 
culminated in impressive demonstrations of the rising unity of 
China; it brought nearer the day of Japanese attack and heightened 
the anxieties of the Chinese who anticipated this attack. 

This part of the analysis may be summed up by saying that states, 
previously weak, which make real advances in strength overestimate 
their fighting effectiveness (i.e., underestimate their opponents). 
This is peculiarly the case when the weak state cherishes the memory 
of a glorious past, preceding the era of weakness and humiliation. 
And this is still more so when the present enemy has had a hand in 
past humilations, after having played a very subordinate role in the 
glorious past of the state. Under such circumstances the wonder is 
not that the leaders of China made some overoptimistic calculations 
but that they were able to develop a program which bore as much 
relationship to reality as the program on which they have been pro- 
ceeding. 

More refined analysis of the Chinese response to crisis would call 
for detailed consideration of many specific groups and personalities 
within the total context. We know that what persons do in a given 
situation involving the state is not only determined by their picture 
of the future of the state but also by their picture of the place of 
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every entity with which they are connected within the future of the 
state. The individual’s response is in such a case partially deter- 
mined by the relative degree with which he is attached to the symbol 
of the state, the symbol of other groups, and the symbol of his own 
distinctive career (his symbols of identification). 

In general, it is safe to say that the more a policy of total re- 
sistance is expected to improve the position of the various entities 
with which persons are connected, the more probable is their support 
of this policy. In case of conflicts, it is probable that they will be 
resolved according to the relative strength of the emotional attach- 
ment to the symbols in question. ; 

Some highly provisional comments may be offered in relation to 
the Chinese crisis. Many of the trained, professional soldiers desired 
to postpone the conflict with Japan as long as possible because they 
saw that their own role in the conflict would be greater as China be- 
came better prepared to fight a nonguerrilla type of warfare. They 
feared the rivalry of the very adroit communist leaders of the north- 
west, who were particularly skilful in guerrilla warfare. Some mem- 
bers of the rising financial bourgeoisie of China were fired with the 
optimistic expectation of developing Chinese resources for themselves, 
and resented the armed encroachment of the Japanese with special 
vigor. 

Among the several basic forms of personality there are some which 
are particularly sensitive to the status of the self, and alert to seize 
opportunities to vindicate and glorify the self. When such personal- 
ities have been born in China in recent times, and especially when 
they have been exposed to Western estimates of China, they con- 
tribute with an especially high frequency to those who are eager to 
raise the status of China by modernizing the country. When it be- 
comes appropriate to record the history of this period of China’s de- 
velopment in more detail, the personality characteristics of influen- 
tial members of the “Soong dynasty,” for example, will be given a 
place of genuine importance. Certain individuals were the focal 
points of practically every determinant of conduct looking toward 
the speedy modernization of China. 

The foregoing analysis of Chinese resistance to Japan has con- 
sidered the crisis which began in July, 1937, as an instance of total 
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armed resistance (rather than partial resistance or submission) to 
local encroachments by a foreign state. In this case the resisting 
state was regarded as weaker than its opponent. We have laid down 
certain propositions about the changes in the environment and about 
the state of initial reactivity which condition the response in ques- 
tion. These propositions stress the magnitude of the deprivation, 
the frequency of certain previous expectations (the immediate in- 
evitability of conflict, increasing strength in fighting effectiveness), 
and the frequency of certain previous demands (for total resistance). 
Some degree of overestimation of the self was found to characterize 
the Chinese attitudes, and this was traced to factors of opportunity, 
skill, and psychological need. The nature of the connection between 
attitudes toward the state and attitudes toward other symbols of 
identification were briefly indicated. In general, the purpose of this 
discussion is to utilize for theoretical purposes the events of the 
Sino-Japanese crisis, thus supplementing attitudes which are ab- 
sorbed with the concrete immediacy of the situation. 
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ABSTRACT 

The spread of birth-control measures in Japan points toward a return to the small- 
family system that prevailed during the later feudal period. The decline in opposition 
to the birth-control movement has come too late to prevent the evils of overpopulation. 
Governmental efforts to improve the agrarian situation and increase food production 
have been unavailing. Plans to send a considerable number of their surplus popula- 
tion to Japan’s colonies or to foreign countries have been disappointing in their results. 
Industrialization, which has been the chief reliance of the government, faces serious 
difficulties because of lack of raw materials and undependability of foreign markets. 
The decision to gain greater economic and political control on the Asiatic mainland has 
no doubt been strengthened by the increasing pressure of population on their limited 
resources. 

The recent rapid increase of the population of Japan has led to 
the widespread belief in the West that the large-family system is 
deeply rooted in the traditions of that country. As a matter of fact, 
the approximately stationary population during the later Tokugawa 
era prior to the establishment of modern Japan seems to indicate 
precisely the contrary. For more than a century before the Restora- 
tion in 1868 the number of Japanese people had remained in the 
neighborhood of twenty-eight to thirty million. While famines and 
pestilences must have operated as checks to population growth, the 
type of social and political organization that prevailed during the 
closing decades of the feudal period imposed heavy burdens upon 
the mass of the people and discouraged the formation of large fami- 
lies. 

Caught in the meshes of a caste system with its restrictions upon 
freedom of movement and occupation, and its other regulations 
interfering with the normal development of both trade and agricul- 
ture, the people, with the exception of the ruling classes, were con- 
demned to an apparently hopeless struggle against poverty. As a 
result of these hard conditions of life, families in general rarely under- 
took to rear more than two or three children. Abortion and infanti- 
cide, the means commonly adopted to limit the size of their families, - 
were contrary to the laws of the Tokugawa period, but the govern- 
ment failed in their enforcement. Even government subsidies grant- 
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ed in proportion to the number of children reared, and appeals 
made to the people on both moral and political grounds, did not 
accomplish their purpose." 

During the early years of the Meiji era these traditional methods 
of family limitation continued to be practiced on a sufficiently wide 
scale to retard population expansion. In connection with its am- 
bitious program of modernization, the new government made vigor- 
ous efforts to abolish these practices. The laws against abortion and 
infanticide were strengthened, child-rearing societies were estab- 
lished, governmental subsidies were given to large families, registra- 
tion of pregnant women and midwives was required, and awards 
for information leading to the arrest of those guilty of infanticide 
were offered by the government.’ 

The gradually accelerating rate of increase of the Japanese popula- 
tion beginning about 1880 seems to indicate the effectiveness of these 
governmental measures. It is doubtful, however, whether even the 
strongly centralized Meiji government could have successfully en- 
forced its population edicts if the country had not been entering 
upon a new period of economic development. The enlarged oppor- 
tunities for making a living made possible the support of greater 
numbers of people and created a situation favorable for the accept- 
ance of a large family system. Under these circumstances it was 
natural, if not inevitable, that a population policy of expansion 
should grow in popularity and become easy of enforcement. The 
value of a rapidly increasing population at a time when man-power 
was needed to combat the danger of foreign aggression was becoming 
more and more apparent. The Japanese were not slow to realize 
that their struggle to gain recognition as a world-power would be 
facilitated by rapid population growth. Pride in numbers followed 
as a matter of course, and limitation of the size of families came to 
be looked upon as an expression of disloyalty to the emperor. 

During the first two decades of the present century a few Japa- 
nese writers began to point out the growing seriousness of their 


t Garrett Droppers, ““The Population of Japan in the Tokugawa Period,” Transac- 
tions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, XXII (1894), 253-84; see also Ryoichi Ishii, 
Population Pressure and Economic Life in Japan (London, 1937), pp. 11-16, and Marcel 
Requien, Le Probléme de la population au Japon (Tokyo, 1934), pp. 17-37. 


2 See Ishii, op. cit., pp. 33-35. 
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nation’s population problems, but popular as well as governmental 
opinion inclined to the point of view that industrial and commercial 
progress would easily keep pace with expanding numbers. Whatever 
doubts may have begun to arise about the wisdom of rapid popula- 
tion growth were dispelled by the economic prosperity and military 
enthusiasm that prevailed during the World War. In general there 
was no widespread recognition of the fact that the nation was defi- 
nitely facing the menace of overpopulation. 

Popular attention was directed to this problem in a spectacular 
manner by the efforts of the Japanese government to suppress birth- 
control propaganda on the occasion of Mrs. Margaret Sanger’s visit 
to Japan in 1922. To the disappointment of those eager to secure 
a public hearing for the birth-control movement Mrs. Sanger’s sup- 
ply of literature, intended for distribution among Japanese women, 
was confiscated by the authorities, and permission to land was 
given only with the understanding that in her public addresses there 
would be no discussion of contraception.’ 

While no specific legal restrictions against birth control existed 
at that time, the Police Bureau of the Department of Home Affairs 
justified their action on the ground that unfriendly demonstrations 
might mar her visit and that instructions designed to limit births 
ran counter to national interest. This hostile attitude of the police 
attracted wide attention and gave Mrs. Sanger’s cause the publicity 
it needed. That same year a birth-control society was established 
in Tokyo by a small group of liberal-minded people and an experi- 
mental clinic was set up in one of the local hospitals. In Osaka and 
Kyoto birth control was first promoted under the guidance of labor 
leaders who felt that workmen with large families would be sorely 
tempted to betray their cause during the stress of labor strikes. It 
is significant that the support given at that time to birth control 
by the proletariat was not in the interest of slowing up population 
growth but for the purpose of strengthening their struggle to im- 
prove labor conditions. The Japanese Federation of Labor, however, 
at its meeting in 1925 refused to make birth control one of the aims 
of the labor movement on the ground that a cause of that kind 
should be promoted by medical or political groups. After the assas- 
sination in 1928 of the labor leader, Senji Yamamoto, who, upon 

3 Shizue Ishimoto, Facing Two Ways (New York, 1935), pp. 226-35. 
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his election to the Diet, had planned to introduce a bill designed to 
encourage birth control, labor no longer took an active part in the 
movement.‘ 

The statement frequently made that birth control faces no legal 
disabilities in Japan needs some qualification. The fact that the 
Japanese Diet has not passed any specific laws against the sale or 
use of contraceptives does not mean that the government has no 
means of interfering with the progress of the birth-control move- 
ment. The suppression of doctrines disapproved by the government 
was facilitated by the enactment of the Peace Preservation Law 
in 1925, which, among its other provisions, imposed heavy penalties 
upon persons convicted of harboring ‘‘dangerous thoughts.’’ While 
birth control was not specifically mentioned in this legislation, the 
way was open for the police to brand such propaganda as dangerous 
and issue instructons forbidding the subject to be discussed at pub- 
lic meetings. 

Moreover, the authorities have not relied entirely upon this means 
of control, but in recent years through the device of regulations 
issued by the central government have placed themselves in a posi- 
tion where control can be made more drastic if such a policy seems 
desirable. An example is the regulation or ordinance promulgated 
by the Department of Home Affairs in 1930 (revised in 1936) which 
prohibits the display or sale of harmful contraceptive implements 
and devices. Since the ordinance covers not merely devices specifi- 
cally mentioned but includes any others that may be designated 
by the home minister, legal means are available for greatly restrict- 
ing, if not destroying, the wide trade in contraceptives. Thus far 
the enforcement of the law has not gone beyond prohibition of the 
sale of devices which seem clearly objectionable on grounds of health. 

Mention should be made also of Article IX of the police regula- 
tions which forbids the publication of advertisements or directions 
on containers and wrappers used in connection with the sale of drugs 
and chemicals intended for contraception or abortion. Another ordi- 
nance, Article XVI, prohibits the exhibition or distribution of any 
literature or drawings that may be regarded as objectionable, while 
Article X gives the police the right to break up any public meeting 


‘Tokutaro Yasuda, “Birth Control in Japan,” Contemporary Japan, II (1933), 
473-79- 
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where subjects are discussed which in their opinion are of a dis- 
orderly nature. These regulations and others of a similar kind issued 
both by the central government and by the various prefectures give 
the police all the authority they need to discourage organized efforts 
to disseminate birth-control information either through publications 
or through public meetings.5 

During the late 1920’s the opposition of the government to birth- 
control propaganda was very pronounced and the leaders in this 
movement were frequently prosecuted and otherwise hampered in 
their work. Few persons prominent in public positions dared to 
speak openly in favor of birth control, and those in private life who 
stood out as leaders of this unpopular cause faced both official per- 
secution and social ostracism. 

The hostile attitude of many people toward this movement was 
expressed by a Japanese writer in these words: 

If birth control is practised, it will lead to the destruction of the Yamato 
race. Birth control does not solve the population problem; on the contrary, it 
destroys mankind. A nation that refrains from birth control even at the price 
of low living standards will occupy an advantageous position in the struggle 
for existence. On the other hand, a nation which adopts birth control policies 
will be subjugated by nations that encourage population growth. Moreover, 
birth control is contrary to the law of nature, dulls the moral sense, and destroys 


spiritual power. Therefore the thought of solving our population problem by 
means of birth control must be absolutely rejected.® 


Interest in birth control continued to grow in spite of official dis- 
favor, and during the past few years the government has become 
more tolerant, or at least is no longer actively engaged in repressive 
measures. Popular discussion of the subject at the present time is 
by no means limited to ultra-liberal or radical groups. Metropolitan 
newspapers publish articles on birth control and accept advertise- 
ments of contraceptives. In 1931 the home minister stated that the 
government desired neither to encourage nor to prevent birth con- 

5 Among those who furnished information concerning the legal aspects of birth con- 
trol special mention should be made of Dr. J. Paul Reed and Professor K. Yuasa, both 
of Kwansei Gakuin near Kobe, and Baroness Shizue Ishimoto, the well-known liberal 
leader in Tokyo. A digest of the government regulations dealing with birth control is 


given in Dr. Takeo Ota’s Sanji Chosetsu Shinchishiki (“New Information concerning 
Birth Control”) (Tokyo, 1935), chapter 5. 


6 Toku Nishinoiri, Waga Kuni Jinko Mondai Kaiketsu Hoshin (‘‘Plans for the Solu- 
tion of Our Population Problem’’) (Tokyo, 1935), p. 106. 
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trol since this was a personal matter.’ In several of the large cities 
birth-control clinics have been set up under private auspices and 
are not interfered with by the authorities unless their methods are 
deemed dangerous to maternal health.* A booklet entitled New In- 
formation Concerning Birth Control (Sanji Chosetsu Shinchishiki) has 
recently been published under the auspices of the Japanese Women’s 
League for Birth Control as one number of a “Popular Science Li- 
brary” series. This publication, written by a physician in simple 
colloquial style and sold at a low price, describes different kinds of 
contraceptives together with their method of use, summarizes the 
regulations governing their distribution, and contains advertise- 
ments of firms selling contraceptives. The fact that a publication 
of this sort can be printed and sold in Japan shows clearly that the 
earlier hostile attitude of the government has to a large degree been 
modified. 

The expanding tide of birth control in Japan in the face of strongly 
opposing forces indicates the irrepressible nature of the movement 
in a country where economic conditions no longer justify a rapidly 
expanding population. Just as in America, there exists an extraor- 
dinary contradiction between the wide use of contraceptives and 
the unwillingness of either the government or the general public to 
look with favor upon the spread of birth-control information. For 
many years contraceptive devices of various kinds have been manu- 
factured and freely sold in Japan, and their sale still remains a 
lucrative business that has profited rather than been hampered by 
official efforts to regulate it. 

In a similar manner earlier attitudes toward abortion have been 
undergoing a radical change. Proletariat organizations have urged 
the legalization of abortion in pregnancies of less than three months’ 
duration. In many quarters abortion is accepted as complacently 
as is the use of contraceptives. While the penal code imposes severe 
penalties on those who undergo as well as perform abortions, courts 
are lenient with such cases and tend to give suspended sentences in 
case of conviction. Criminal statistics show a decrease in the num- 
ber of persons accused of this crime, and it is claimed that abortions 

7 Georges Kiss, Le Probléme de la population au Japon (Paris, 1936), p. 60. 

8 Ishii, op. cil., p. 2309. 9 Ibid., p. 240. 
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have become sufficiently common to be an important factor in slow- 
ing up the birth-rate. 

The changing attitude toward population problems appears in a 
recent proposal of the minister of home affairs that birth control be 
made obligatory among persons suffering from certain diseases and 
that health certificates be required of persons contemplating mar- 
riage.*® Further indication of the rise of a new interest in problems 
of population quality is seen in the recent establishment of a Society 
for the Promotion of Hygienic Marriages (Kekkon Eisei Fukyukai) 
under the leadership of a former dean’of the department of medicine 
of Tokyo Imperial University. This society is urging the steriliza- 
tion of the feeble-minded and of defectives and has sponsored a 
bill in the Diet designed to legalize this procedure. 

These trends toward more rational control of population quality 
as well as quantity stand in striking contrast to customs that seemed 
well established. While official circles still tend to regard a rapidly 
growing population as evidence of national prosperity, the people 
are far less willing than formerly to welcome the indiscriminate 
coming of children in the interests of national welfare. Apparently 
the experience of sixty years with the large-family system has not 
been long enough to give it deep root in the mores of the people. 
Religious appeals urging the people to honor their ancestors by hav- 
ing many children and thus insure family continuity, and patriotic 
appeals calling upon citizens to show their loyalty to the emperor 
by increasing the number of his subjects, become less effective when 
a choice must be made between family limitation and lower stand- 
ards of living. With the rise of population pressure under modern 
conditions of life, the small-family system of the feudal period again 
comes to the front and is gaining in popular favor. Japan’s experi- 
ence brings new evidence that population trends are much more 
sensitive to prevailing social and economic conditions than to gov- 
ernmental attitudes and policies. 

Even though this new trend toward smaller families remains un- 
checked, it will require perhaps another generation or more for 
Japan to reach a stabilized population. When due attention is given 
to peculiarities in the present age distribution as well as to trends 


t0 Requien, op. cit., p. 104. 
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in fertility and mortality rates, most authorities agree that the 
Japanese population must inevitably increase by approximately 
twenty million during the next twenty-five or thirty years." Each 
year Japan faces the necessity of providing employment for approxi- 
mately four hundred thousand new people who have been added to 
the working age groups, and no matter how effective is the birth-con- 
trol movement, this number will not materially decrease for at least 
another two decades. 

Whatever may be the official attitudes in high government circles 
toward population growth, the leading Japanese students of popula- 
tion problems have been aware of the seriousness of the existing 
situation and have not minced words when they describe the suffer- 
ing of the peasants and the bitter struggle for a living in the cities 
as jobs fail to keep pace with increasing numbers of people. With 
much painstaking work they have computed the probable future 
increase of their population and have canvassed the possible means 
of providing for the support of their growing numbers. Even in a 
highly unified country like Japan, there is no agreement concerning 
population policies. A perusal, however, of their more important 
writings on this subject reveals their full acquaintance with popula- 
tion trends and problems throughout the world and their recogni- 
tion of the necessity of drastic action in their own country if they 
are to escape the evil results of overpopulation.” 

One of the problems that cause much official anxiety is the failure 
of their agriculture to provide a sufficient food supply for the nation. 
Imports of rice and foodstuffs in general have exceeded exports of 
food during the last thirty years. Their difficulty is not an ineffi- 
cient agriculture but an extraordinarily high density of population 
in proportion to total arable land, about twenty-five hundred per 

" Teijiro Uyeda (ed.), Nihon Jinko Mondai Kenkyu (“Studies in Japanese Popula- 
tion Problems”) (Tokyo, 1933), pp. 100 ff.; see also Ishii, op. cit., pp. 126-37; Requien, 
op. cit., pp. 65-71. 


A quasi-governmental society, Jinko Mondai Kenkyukai (Society for the Study 
of Population Problems), was established in Tokyo a few years ago and occupies offices 
in the Department of Home Affairs. This research organization, which has as members 
of its Council such well-known scholars as Dr. S. Nasu, Dr. T. Nagai, and Dr. T. Uyeda, 
issues a quarterly magazine and has published a number of monographs dealing with 
different phases of Japan’s population problem. 
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square mile, which is twice that of Belgium and four times that of 
Great Britain. The government has recognized the fact that food 
production has not kept pace with population growth and vigorous 
efforts have been made to expand crop production."? Governmental 
policies directed toward this end have been designed primarily to 
bring more land under cultivation and improve agricultural tech- 
nique. Thus far attempts to expand the crop area in Japan proper 
have had little success, as is shown by the fact that the amount of 
cultivated land remained practically stationary between 1910 and 
1930. While there are between four and five million acres of poten- 
tially arable land, such defects as low fertility, inconvenient loca- 
tion, and high cost of clearing, irrigation, or drainage make it im- 
practicable under present conditions for much of this land to be 
placed under cultivation. 

Great advances, on the other hand, have been made in scientific 
agriculture through active government support of agricultural 
schools and experiment stations. For example, the production per 
cho of rice increased more than 60 per cent between 1880-84 and 
1925-29." Serious difficulties, however, stand in the way of further 
progress in the use of scientific methods. The present problem fac- 
ing Japanese agriculture is not low productivity but the high per 
capita cost of production. The extremely small farms (average two 
and one-half acres) and the tiny fields (average one-sixth of an acre) 
necessitate much hand labor and therefore require an extravagant 
use of farm workers. For this reason population density on Japanese 
farms still remains extraordinarily high and places a much heavier 
burden on agriculture than is the case in western countries. The 
chief population pressure in Japan is not found in congested cities 
but rather on the overcrowded farms which are operated by an 
outmoded system of hand cultivation. Mechanized agriculture, 
which seems to be the solution of this problem, is impracticable for 
the majority of the farmers because of their small holdings. Fur- 


"3 For an authoritative summary of the problem of population and food supply in 
Japan see Shiroshi Nasu, Jinko Shokuryo Mondai (‘Food and Population Problems”’) 
(Tokyo, 1927). The same author has published a summary of this material in J. B. 
Condliffe (ed.), Problems of the Pacific (New York, 1927), pp. 339-60. See also E. F. 
Penrose, Food Supply and Raw Materials in Japan (University of Chicago Press, 1930). 

4 Ishii, op. cit., p. 165. 
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thermore, any marked progress in this direction would increase the 
surplus of farm laborers and add to the nation’s problem of unem- 
ployment. 

Meanwhile, low prices of farm products, excessive taxes on farm 
land, inflated land values, and high rates of interest on farm loans 
have reduced agricultural profits to a minimum and brought about 
widespread agrarian distress. The real agricultural problem, in the 
opinion of many, is not the danger of a failing food supply, but the 
threatened breakdown of the rural economy because of the almost 
intolerable burdens resting upon the farm population. 

One proposed method of solving the agricultural problem is land 
nationalization to be brought about by the issue of government 
bonds at a sufficiently low rate of interest so as not to impoverish 
the embattled farmers. The present inflated land values make such 
a course impracticable for the government, and the vested financial 
interests are not disposed to stand the losses they would face if 
land values were reduced to a more reasonable figure. In 1926 the 
Department of Agriculture and Forestry made a study of the agri- 
cultural situation and published a report in which was included a 
proposed “Thirty Year Plan” for building up the food resources 
of the nation. The government failed to act favorably upon this 
proposal and appointed a special commission to make further studies 
of this problem. No new agricultural policies grew out of these in- 
vestigations, and in spite of the desperate plight of the farmers the 
government has taken no aggressive steps to come to their relief." 

The growth of colonial possessions has increased the food re- 
sources of the Japanese nation but has aggravated rather than re- 
lieved the situation of the rural people in Japan proper. The more 
cheaply produced colonial crops invade the home markets and pre- 
vent a rise in the price of farm products. If the government were 
to adopt a policy of restricting colonial imports, Japanese industries 
would suffer, for it is only through the sale of raw materials that the 
colonies can purchase goods produced in Japanese factories. More- 
over, since low food prices have been an essential part of Japan’s 
program of industrialization, there has been no disposition to aid 
the farmers by protecting them against colonial competition. 


*s An excellent discussion of the agrarian problem can be found in Freda Utley, 
Japan’s Feet of Clay (New York, 1937), pp. 97-150. 
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This colonial expansion, which has added 112,000 square miles of 
territory during the last sixty years, has, contrary to earlier expecta- 
tions, failed to provide a satisfactory outlet to Japan’s surplus popula- 
tion. Parts of these dominions were already densely populated when 
acquired and other portions were not attractive to settlers because 
of climate or other factors. In spite of government efforts to en- 
courage migration there are at the present time few more than a 
million Japanese permanently settled in these outposts of the Em- 
pire. Perhaps three million additional Japanese colonists might be 
located in these overseas territories if the government can finance 
such a large migration and if the immigrants are able and willing 
to compete with natives accustomed to low standards of living. 

As is well known, Japan has made comparatively little use of 
emigration, either to her own colonies or abroad, as a device for 
relieving population presssure. One of the reasons frequently ad- 
vanced in explanation of this failure to emigrate in large numbers is 
the deep-rooted traditions against residence abroad. Dr. Inazo 
Nitobe gave expression to this point of view when he said: “The 
psychological inclination of the Japanese is not to budge out of their 
country. Long centuries of isolation have made them a stay-at- 
home people, and the inertia of the habit exercises still a great 
influence.”** No doubt two centuries of seclusion prior to the open- 
ing of Japan to foreign trade developed attitudes that could not 
quickly be effaced. It would be a mistake, however, to assume that 
this reputed dislike of going abroad has always been characteristic 
of the Japanese people. We need only go back to the early years of 
the seventeenth century to discover that their mercantile fleet had 
established trade routes to distant countries and that they were 
developing a policy of expansion that seemed destined to make 
them rivals of European nations in their colonial development."? 
A radical change in governmental policy put an end to these dreams 
of conquest, but the experiences of that day furnish evidence that 


6 “The Question of Food and Population in Japan,” World Outlook, April, 1927, 
Pp. 29. 


17 Z. Nuttall, Earliest Historical Relations between Mexico and Japan (“University of 
California Publications of Archeology and Ethnology,” Vol. IV [1906]), pp. 1-47. See 
also George Kennan, “How Japan Lost Her Chance in the Pacific,” Outlook, June 27, 
1914, pp. 488-93. 
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the Japanese possessed the qualities’ needed for pioneering ventures 
in other lands. 

While Japan abandoned its policy of seclusion at the beginning 
of the Meiji era, the government did not grant its subjects freedom 
to emigrate to foreign countries until 1885. Even after the right to 
emigrate was given, restrictions were placed in the way of departing 
emigrants and passports were issued with reluctance, especially to 
laborers. At the time when European migration to sparsely settled 
countries was at its height, the Japanese were making full use of 
their man-power in building up their industries and exploiting their 
resources. Japan did not seriously face the problem of overpopula- 
tion until after the World War, and then it was impossible to send 
many immigrants abroad because of the growth of widespread re- 
strictions upon international migration. The eagerness with which 
the Japanese migrated to Hawaii and to the west coast of the United 
States before restrictions were placed upon their entry indicates their 
willingness to go abroad when climatic conditions and economic 
opportunities are favorable for settlement. If the Japanese had felt 
the necessity of emigration during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, they doubtless would have made vigorous search for terri- 
tories open to immigration and might have taken a more active part 
in the settlement of distant lands. 

It was not until about the period of the World War that the 
Japanese government began to take an active interest in promoting 
emigration beyond the confines of the Empire. In 1917, under gov- 
ernment pressure, the private emigration companies that had been 
operating in Japan were combined in the International Development 
Company. To this new organization subsidized by the government 
was given the responsibility of selecting emigrants and extending to 
them the assistance they needed in getting established in their new 
homes. 

Following the disastrous earthquake of 1923, the Japanese gov- 
ernment provided free transportation to refugees willing to emigrate 
to Brazil. Later this subsidy was extended to other emigrants to 
that country. The passage of the Overseas Emigration Act in 1927 
clearly shows the increasing interest of the government in stimulat- 
ing emigration. Under the provisions of this law co-operative socie- 
ties were set up to aid prospective emigrants in the purchase of land 
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abroad and facilities were provided to render other needed services. 
An Emigrants’ Home was established in Kobe, where emigrants on 
their way to South American could secure ten days’ free lodging as 
well as necessary medical care."* The shipping company that fur- 
nished transportation between Japan and South America was sub- 
sidized so that it could maintain frequent sailings. This official en- 
couragement of migration to Brazil caused the number of emigrants 
to increase from about 10,000 in 1927 to more than 23,000 in 1933. 
This expanding emigration movement received a serious blow the 
following year when the Brazilian government placed immigration 
on a quota basis which limited the number of Japanese immigrants 
to 2,755 per year."? After more than two decades of emigration to 
South America, slightly more than 200,000 Japanese reside on that 
continent. 

Foiled by ever increasing difficulties of entrance into many of the 
more desirable, sparsely settled areas in various parts of the world, 
the Japanese turned their attention to Manchuria, which seemed to 
offer unusual opportunities for the absorption of a large portion of 
their surplus population. The experience of the last three decades 
has shown that while this country does offer an enormous outlet to 
Japanese capital, it offers very little of value to the Japanese immi- 
grant who lacks financial resources. As rapidly as that country be- 
came accessible and safe for settlement the Chinese crowded in on 
the land, and because of their lower standards of living Japanese 
farmers have been discouraged from attempting to compete with 
them. The original plan of the Japanese government to send a mil- 
lion colonists to Manchuria within a period of ten years has signally 
failed. During the last thirty years, in spite of the rapid increase in 
Japan’s political and economic control of that country, no more than 
250,000 Japanese have secured residence and many of these are 
merchants, railway employees, and government officials with no real 
stake in the land.?® This failure to intrench themselves in large 
numbers on the land has been a bitter disappointment to the Japa- 


18 Seishi Idei, “Japan’s Migration Problem,” International Labour Review, XXII 
(1930), 778 ff. 

19 Ishii, op. cit., pp. 199-200. 

20 These figures do not include Japanese residing in Kwantung leased territory and 
the South Manchuria Railway zone (see Ishii, op. cit., p. 205). 
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nese. The following quotation from a Japanese writer reveals how 
deeply many feel about this problem and indicates that they still 
cling to the hope of building there another outpost for the Empire. 

Of all our plans for expansion abroad, the most important is the colonization 
of Manchuria. This is because Manchuria is destined to be the base from which 
the Yamato race must accomplish its duty to the world. The reason why the 
Manchurian fields have been dyed red with the blood of thousands of our 
brothers and immense sums at great sacrifice have been expended in establishing 
peace and order is because the destiny of the Yamato race lies in this direction. 
The colonization of Manchuria is not therefore merely to solve our problem of 
excess population. It is a part of the duty which we owe to the Orient, to the 
world, and to heaven. What a shame it is that after so many years of oppor- 
tunity the Japanese in that country number less than half a million. But now 
the time has arrived to go forward. Unless the Yamato race is willing to emi- 
grate freely, this opportunity will be lost forever, thus bringing to naught the 
great world duty handed down by heaven. Therefore we must be willing to 
make any sacrifice, and, impelled by a spirit of national unity, go forward with 
colonization of Manchuria on a large scale. It is fundamentally important that 
those who migrate to that land should vow never to give up even though the 
obstacles they meet should lead to their death." 


While government plans for the further settlement of Japanese 
in Manchukuo are now held in abeyance, Japanese leaders in 1936 
were vigorously advocating a plan for the settlement of one million 
families in that country during the next twenty years. Even though 
such a policy seems highly desirable from the point of view of na- 
tional defense as well as relief from population pressure, its success 
depends upon a vast increase in economic opportunities for Japanese 
settlers. Voluntary migration on a large scale cannot be expected 
to go forward merely as an expression of patriotic loyalty. Under 
present conditions Manchukuo is not likely to absorb any consider- 
able portion of Japan’s excess population. 

In so far as the Japanese have had any consistent, long-continued 
policy of meeting their population problems, it must be found in 
their vigorous efforts to become a strong industrial nation. Long 
before Japan faced the problem of overpopulation the government 
undertook to build up a new industrial system patterned after that 
of the West. This policy of industrialization designed in the first 
place to build up the nation as a world-power has in these later years 


Nishinoiri, op. cit., pp. 117-18. 
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gained increasing support on the ground that new avenues of em- 
ployment must be made available for the rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. The strong position that Japan now holds in the industrial 
world seems to justify this emphasis upon mechanized production, 
but in the transition from the traditional handicrafts of feudal days 
thousands of workmen have been displaced and old occupations have 
become obsolete. 

This period of adjustment, through which Western nations also 
had to pass following the industrial revolution, presents more than 
ordinary difficulties to the Japanese because of recent advances both 
in automatic machinery and in the rationalization of industry. Mod- 
ern factories at the present time tend to make constantly decreasing 
demands upon labor—a fact which is aggravating the unemploy- 
ment situation in all industrial countries. In Japanese factories fifty 
thousand fewer persons were employed in 1932 than eight years 
previously although during this period the total industrial output 
had doubled.” The peculiar task confronting the Japanese is to 
change from the old handicrafts with their extravagant use of labor 
to a labor-saving system of mechanized production, and at the same 
time provide employment for the displaced workers as well as for a 
rapidly increasing population. 

This problem of employment has thus far been somewhat relieved 
by the success of the Japanese in continuing the old and the new 
industrial systems side by side with a minimum of destructive com- 
petition. This has been made possible by cheap labor and low living 
costs, but will become increasingly difficult as standards of living 
rise to higher levels. Mechanized production seems destined to re- 
place the small shops relying largely on hand labor, and as progress 
is made in this direction the strain upon industrial employment will 
become greater. 

While there is widespread agreement that industrial expansion is 
essential for national progress, sharp differences of opinion exist con- 
cerning the most appropriate means of achieving this goal. The pre- 
vailing point of view is that of the large financial interests which 
place strong emphasis upon the further expansion of large-scale in- 
dustries. The pattern of industrial development in Great Britain is 

22 Guenther Stein, Made in Japan (London, 1935), p. 54. 
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held up as the example which Japan should follow, and it is urged 
that only in this way can employment be provided for their growing 
population. 

Other groups oppose a policy of this kind and insist that it is of 
the first importance to improve the agricultural situation and take 
steps to make Japan self-sufficient in her food supply. In the further 
development of industrialization they urge that full encouragement 
be given to the building-up of small shops and factories in rural 
villages and small towns widely scattered through the country. Such 
a policy of decentralization, it is claimed, will make employment 
available to the surplus agricultural population, and farmers will 
be able to supplement their incomes by part-time work in the local 
industries. Unless steps are taken in this direction they believe that 
the standards of living of the mass of the people will decline and the 
country will be in grave danger of a social revolution. 

Those who favor a policy of this nature insist that the industrial 
system Japan has been borrowing from the Western world does not 
fit in well with the oriental background and is ill adapted to existing 
conditions. In a country where electric power is so widely available 
and where transportation of manufactured products is simplified be- 
cause of the small distances to be covered, there is little necessity 
for concentration of large industries in the great centers of popula- 
tion. Moreover, the mass of the people still prefer village life and 
crowd into cities only because ot their desperate need for employ- 
ment. The best interests of the country will be conserved, it is 
asserted, by building up an industrial system more in accord with 
traditional patterns and designed primarily to manufacture goods 
for home consumption. 

Advocates of this point of view call attention also to the risks 
involved in building up a great industrial system dependent for its 
existence upon foreign markets. They point out that the nations 
which once found such a policy profitable are now confronted with 
the necessity of drastic retrenchment in their industrial output. The 
recent emphasis upon nationalism together with the trend toward 
higher tariffs and other barriers to foreign trade makes this an in- 
appropriate time to follow the earlier industrial policies of Western 
nations. Japan especially should hesitate before embarking upon 
such a policy because of her deficiencies in many commodities essen- 
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tial for a program of industrial expansion. Foreign countries at the 
present time must be relied upon for about two-thirds of the raw 
materials used in the production of Japanese export goods. More- 
over, Japan is still in the early stages of industrialization, and heavier 
demands will be made upon raw materials in the future when rising 
standards of living make it possible for the mass of the Japanese 
people to make larger purchases of fabricated articles. 

These warning voices that point out the risks involved in following 
the industrial pattern of Western nations have had little weight in 
determining national policies. In the allotment of government funds 
for the promotion of agriculture and industry the latter has always 
received the lion’s share. Both the wealth of the nation and the 
power of the government have joined forces in the effort to speed up 
large-scale industrial production. In spite of the problems growing 
out of the scarcity of raw materials, the precarious struggle for 
foreign markets, and the progressive elimination of labor as mecha- 
nized factories replace handwork, there is no turning-aside from the 
fixed policy of building a powerful nation, equipped for mass produc- 
tion and able to compete successfully in the struggle for foreign 
trade.?3 

With Japan committed to an aggressive program of industrialism, 
there seems to be no escape from the necessity of taking strong meas- 
ures to attain this goal. In the desperate search for economic secu- 
rity the nation is risking all in an effort to build up a far-flung empire 
with dependencies rich in raw materials and populous enough to 
become large consumers of the products of Japanese factories. Ter- 
ritorial and colonial expansion must go forward even though this 
can be achieved only through military conquest. While economic 
forces are by no means the full explanation of the present conflict 
in the Far East, there can be no doubt that the growing pressure 
of an expanding population has been an important factor in con- 
vincing the Japanese that they must gain a larger measure of eco- 
nomic if not political control of Chinese territory. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


23 An excellent defense of Japan’s program of industrial development was made by 
Naotake Sato, ambassador to France, in an address entitled ‘The Problem of Popula- 
tion and Industrialization in Japan” and delivered in Paris in 1936 (published as a 
pamphlet in French, English, and Japanese by the International Association of Japan, 
Tokyo, 1936). 
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TRANSITION FROM FAMILISM TO NATIONALISM 
AMONG CHINESE IN HAWAII 


CLARENCE GLICK 


ABSTRACT 

Shifts in group loyalties and identifications among immigrants and their descendents, 
particularly with reference to the institutions of political and social control in which 
they participate, constitute an index of their progressive assimilation into the new 
society. Early institutions established by Chinese migrants in Hawaii, although based 
on traditional familial sentiments, represent an expansion of Old World local identifica- 
tions. Development of nationalistic societies, taking forms corresponding to move- 
ments in China, indicate further enlargement of the migrants’ social world. Another 
shift in the area of group loyalties is revealed in the establishment of institutions de- 
signed to deal with problems confronting the Chinese community in Hawaii as a whole. 
Increased identification with the evolving Hawaiian society is represented by indi- 
vidual migrants who became citizens and functionaries of the Hawaiian government. 
The assimilation of the Hawaiian-born Chinese must be analyzed in terms of this 
changing configuration of identifications and loyalties of the immigrants. 

Assimilation consists in the changes whereby persons who are 
“‘outsiders”’ come to share loyalties and interests with members of 
a given group. These outsiders may be the children born into the 
group who, although from the first physically a part of the group’s 
population, must be socially incorporated into it. In the case of 
immigrants, however, the outsiders are commonly persons who are 
already integrated in a very different culture. For the latter, assimi- 
lation involves more than the rather unreflective adoption of the 
social definitions of the group such as is the case among children; 
it necessitates giving up old, customary ways of feeling, thinking, 
and acting, and embracing new cultural patterns—loyalties, senti- 
ments, beliefs, and habits which may be those of the group with 
which the outsiders have come into contact, or which may represent 
new combinations growing out of the interaction between the group 
and the newcomers. 

One approach, then, to the study of assimilation where immigrants 
are involved would be a consideration of the shifts in the group 
loyalties and group identifications which these persons gradually 
make. A good reason for focusing attention upon loyalties and iden- 
tifications, of course, is that they tend to reflect the person’s sharing 
of the group’s purposes and objectives (consensus) and his willing- 
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ness to participate collectively in the attainment of those ends. An 
index of the shifts in loyalties among immigrants is to be found in 
the different types of institutions of political and social control 
which they form or participate in at different periods of their im- 
migrant experience. This is exemplified in a study of the trend to- 
ward assimilation among the first-generation Chinese in the Ha- 
waiian Islands. 

The existence of a Chinese group in Hawaii is accounted for 
primarily by the establishment of a plantation economy in Hawaii 
and the subsequent importation of laborers. On the sugar-cane plan- 
tations the Chinese, as has usually been true of plantation workers, 
constituted an isolated, dependent class.’ If working as indentured 
labor, they were temporarily in a condition of servitude; in any case 
they were rather rigidly under the control of the politically domi- 
nant planters and their overseers. They had little opportunity to 
establish contacts with fellow-countrymen elsewhere in the Islands, 
or to develop institutions among themselves on the plantation. 
Only a small proportion of the Chinese, however, remained on the 
plantations more than a few years. Many returned to China; many 
drifted into other occupations in the rural and village sections of 
the Islands; others moved to the larger towns.’ 

Once off the plantations, the Chinese immigrants were freer to 
create a cultural life more in accordance with their own inclinations 
and needs. Among other things they established a gre: t many insti- 
tutions. Here we are concerned with only those institutions which 
reflect the shifts in the group loyalties and group identifications of 
the first-generation Chinese. 

Students of immigration have often called attention to the fact 


* Edgar T. Thompson, “Plantation Expansion and the Plantation System,” A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XLI (1935-36), 322-24. 


2In 1910, a decade after the application of the American immigration laws, the 
foreign-born Chinese male population was about 13,350, but only 2,761 Chinese still 
worked on the sugar plantations; 37 per cent of the foreign-born Chinese were con- 
centrated in the city of Honolulu alone. By 1930, the foreign-born Chinese male popu- 
lation had declined to about 5,900; only 805 Chinese, including by this time some who 
were Hawaiian-born, were reported as employees on the sugar plantations; 55 per cent 
of the 7,500 foreign-born Chinese and over 77 per cent of the 19,700 Hawaiian-born 
Chinese were living in the single city of Honolulu, the two groups together comprising 
about 14 per cent of that city’s total population. 
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that the immigrant usually comes from a local, narrow, immobile, 
peasant world, where kinship ties hold pre-eminence. It is difficult 
to overemphasize this fact in the case of the Chinese. The deepest 
sentiment which the Chinese immigrant brought with him was his 
loyalty to his clan or kinship group. This familial bond in the rural 
district of Kwangtung, from which most of the Chinese in Hawaii 
came, tended to be limited, moreover, either to the clansmen in his 
own native village or usually at most to the clansmen located in 
the same local district. It provided the basis for an immense amount 
of informal mutual assistance and co-operative activity at one time 
in the new habitat. But when formally organized, chartered family 
tongs, or societies, were formed in Hawaii to include all Chinese of 
the same surname, regardless of the locality in China from which 
they came or the dialect which they spoke, this represented.an ex- 
pansion of the familial identification and association much beyond 
that which existed in practice for the clansman in his home village. 
Among the few family societies organized in Hawaii those for Chi- 
nese with the surnames of Wong and Lum are notable. 

Two other types of societies drew upon the local outlook and 
identifications of the foreign-born Chinese. One was the formally 
organized tung heong hui, or villagers’ club; the other was the dis- 
trict hui kuan, or association. The villagers’ club sought to bring 
together all the Chinese immigrants in Hawaii who had lived to- 
gether in the same native village in China. The club, therefore, 
usually represented two or more clan groups, which in the Old 
World may have been bitter rivals or even feud enemies. It general- 
ly served to encourage intimate and personal relations among old- 
country neighbors; commonly it functioned to organize them in the 
interest of promoting developments in the home village, such as the 
reconstruction and enlarging of the village temples, the organization 
of methods of protection against bandits, the building and support 
of modern schools, the paving of streets within the village, or the 
construction of highways from the village to a near-by town or city. 
The district association represents the widest expansion of the local 
identifications upon the basis of which the Chinese immigrants in 
Hawaii formed societies.’ These district associations correspond to 


3 In some countries where large numbers of Chinese immigrants come from different 
provinces in China, provincial ui kwans or associations are often established. Almost 
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the “company”’ of the so-called ‘Six Companies” which gained so 
much notoriety in California during the last half of the last century. 
Thirteen of these district associations were established in Hawaii. 
Their functions will be touched upon below. 

It is significant that in each of these types of societies which drew 
upon the local identifications of the immigrant—the family society, 
the villagers’ club, and the district association—the form of the 
immigrant institution called for an extension of local ties beyond 
that which the Chinese recognized in his native village before emigra- 
tion. In co-operating with these societies he identified himself with 
institutions which had no exact counterpart in his homeland ex- 
periences. 

The spread of nationalistic societies among the first-generation 
Chinese in Hawaii represents another significant expansion in their 
allegiances. In common with many other immigrant groups, the 
Chinese peasant immigrant possessed little or no national conscious- 
ness at the time he left his native village. In Hawaii the develop- 
ment of this national consciousness led to the formation of a num- 
ber of nationalistic organizations and much active concern and par- 
ticipation in the reorganization of the government in China. In fact, 
some Chinese claim that Hawaii is the birthplace of the nationalistic 
movement which brought into being the republic of China. 

The Chinese nationalistic societies established in Hawaii have 
been of three general forms. The first, and earliest in point of time, 
represents the transplanting of an old secret political and religious 
society from China. This organization has existed under a variety 
of names, but it is now generally called the Chee Kung Tong. While 
the accounts vary, the parent-organization seems to have been 
formed about two hundred and fifty years ago for the avowed pur- 
pose of overthrowing the Ching dynasty which had been set up in 
1644 and of re-establishing the Ming dynasty. There were many 
branches of this society in China, outlawed by the Manchu rulers, 
of course, and with the migration of Chinese overseas branches were 


all the Chinese in Hawaii are from the single province of Kwangtung, and, moreover, 
from only a few districts of Kwangtung. Cutting across this organization of the Chinese 
colony in Hawaii into district associations was one hui kuan which was based upon 
dialect, rather than upon locality, the group speaking this dialect being looked down 
upon by nearly all the old-world immigrants belonging to the district associations. 
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organized in nearly every area where there were large concentrations 
of Chinese immigrants. At least twenty-three branches, enrolling 
several thousand members, were established in the Hawaiian Islands 
in the towns and rural sections of each island where considerable 
numbers of Chinese congregated after leaving the plantations. These 
branches had local functions—benevolent, social, ritualistic, and 
otherwise—which ordinarily overshadowed the revolutionary pur- 
poses, but they co-operated with Dr. Sun and his revolutionary 
societies in finally overthrowing the Ching dynasty in 1911. Since 
the setting-up of the republic, however, the members of the Chee 
Kung Tong have been relatively indifferent, if not hostile, to the 
political parties in power in China. 

The second form of nationalistic society which secured widespread 
allegiance among the first-generation Chinese in Hawaii during the 
first decade of this century proposed to replace the toppling absolute 
monarchy with a strong constitutional monarchy, retaining the 
Manchus, however, as the nominal rulers. The adherents of this 
society opposed Dr. Sun, and although greatly reduced in numbers, 
they still oppose the Kuomint’ang party and the nationalist govern- 
ment. 

The third form of nationalistic society centered about Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen, the first president of the provisional republic of China. 
Dr. Sun was himself a native of the small district from which the 
majority of the Chinese in Hawaii migrated. He received his early 
education in Hawaii and in later years visited the Islands several 
times in the interests of the revolution. Like the first nationalistic 
group, the societies which he and his associates instigated sought to 
overthrow the Ching dynasty, but differed from it in that their 
ultimate purpose was to set up a republic. Hundreds of first-genera- 
tion Chinese in Hawaii joined these societies and contributed liberal- 
ly toward the nationalist cause. Some of them returned to China 
to participate in the revolution, and, after the beginning of the 
republic, to hold offices in the nationalist government. The political 
events in China continue to be matters of concern among a con- 
siderable portion of the first-generation Chinese. The Kuomint’ang 
(National Peoples’ party) has been active in Hawaii since its or- 
ganization in 1912. Its territorial headquarters are in Honolulu, and 
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three of the islands have sub-branches. A split in the party, reflect- 
ing similar divergent views held in China, has created what might 
be called a “left” and a “right’’ wing of the Kuomint’ang in Hawaii, 
and each has its own news-organ, which carries on editorial warfare 
with its opponents concerning political policies in China. 

Still another phase of the shift in the group identifications of the 
first-generation Chinese appears in the willingness with which they 
organized and participated in societies designed to deal with prob- 
lems confronting the Chinese community in Hawaii as a whole, 
located as they were in the midst of strange cultural surroundings, 
and living as they were under political authorities who had little 
or no sympathetic understanding of their cultural heritages. In such 
situations some peoples have demanded treaties and established 
what are now called extra-territorial rights; the Chinese set up in- 
stitutions of political and social control which rather informally and 
nonpublicly carried out a measure of the functions of extra-terri- 
toriality. The chief of these institutions, organized in Honolulu dur- 
ing the early eighties, was known in the English-speaking community 
as the United Chinese Society. While its functions were many, only 
a few of them will be considered here. From its beginning this or- 
ganization assisted in the maintenance of order within the Chinese 
community through a system of arbitration. Civil and personal dis- 
putes which arose between Chinese could voluntarily he brought 
before the society for settlement, instead of taking them to the 
Hawaiian courts to be tried before white or Hawaiian judges. The 
district associations mentioned above also performed this function 
of arbitration for Chinese who had come from the same district, 
but in cases where the Chinese in dispute did not belong to the same 
societies organized on the basis of local, Old World loyalties, the 
United Chinese Society was usually resorted to. The society was 
also designed to facilitate concerted action by the Chinese com- 
munity as a whole when the occasion demanded it. Thus, when a 
large part of the Honolulu Chinatown was twice destroyed by fire, 
and when a plague was spreading through the community, the so- 
ciety took the lead in dealing with these crises. Another important 
phase of this society’s activities was concerned with acting as the 
chief medium between the Chinese community and the other racial 
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communities in the Islands, or between the Chinese community and 
the Hawaiian government. This was especially the case during the 
eighties and nineties when anti-Chinese agitation was at its height. 

The United Chinese Society was only one of many “accommoda- 
tion groups,” and one of the earliest at that, which were set up by 
the Chinese immigrants to deal with their common problems in the 
Hawaiian environment. Even in the character of these accommoda- 
tion groups, formed from time to time, a gradual movement in the 
direction of assimilation can be discerned. Only a few examples can 
be suggested. The position of the United Chinese Society as the 
leading organization in the Chinese community has now been largely 
replaced by the Honolulu Chinese Chamber of Commerce, which 
co-operates on many projects with the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce and other organizations of the interracial community. The 
arbitration functions of the Chinese immigrant societies have greatly 
declined as the Chinese have turned more and more to the Hawaiian 
courts. The maintenance of benevolent institutions among them- 
selves is being replaced by participation of the Chinese community, 
solicited by Chinese teams, in the United Welfare campaigns and 
Red Cross drives. Another change, much more subtle but nonethe- 
less real, has been the operation of social controls within the Chinese 
community, not merely for the sake of maintaining order within 
the community itself, but also in order to keep the behavior of some 
Chinese from reacting unfavorably upon the general status of the 
Chinese group in the larger, interracial community. This concern 
over status in the interracial community would seem to represent 
a still further expansion of the group identifications of the Chinese 
immigrant. 

Several of the first-generation Chinese extended their activities 
to the point of taking an actual part in the Hawaiian government. 
Some, of course, participated in the role of special functionaries by 
virtue of their knowledge of the Chinese language and culture, in 
such positions as those of Chinese agents for the Hawaiian Board of 
Immigration; interpreters for the courts, the immigration, inspec- 
tion, customs, and other officials; detectives and policemen. Of more 
particular interest here, however, are those Chinese who became 
citizens of Hawaii. Under the Hawaiian government the naturaliza- 
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tion laws did not follow the American pattern of declaring the Chi- 
nese alien ineligible to citizenship. Before the Hawaiian Islands were 
annexed to the United States in 1898, about seven hundred Chinese 
immigrants had become Hawaiian citizens; those still living in 1898 
automatically became American citizens. Some of them exercised 
their voting privileges, although to the writer’s knowledge none held 
an elective office. Citizenship represented, formally at least, a fur- 
ther degree of identification with the evolving Hawaiian society. 

Intimate association with the first generation at different stages 
in their transition from familial attitudes to Chinese national con- 
sciousness and to an increasing willingness to participate in the 
interracial Hawaiian community has left unmistakable effects upon 
the Hawaiian-born Chinese. In fact, the whole assimilative process 
as it concerns the second generation needs to be analyzed in relation 
to this changing, shifting configuration of attitudes and interests of 
the immigrants. It is a process which has for its starting-point in 
any particular member of the second generation some none too 
simply defined position along the line of processual changes taking 
place among the first-generation immigrants themselves. A fuller 
consideration of this is beyond the scope of the present paper. If 
we focus our attention only upon the group identifications and po- 
litical interests and activities of the Hawaiian-born Chinese, a few 
contrasting outcomes can be taken for illustration out of a continu- 
um containing innumerable varieties of slightly differing configura- 
tions of attitudes and interests. 

In the first place, a portion of the Hawaiian-born have exhibited 
interests, group identifications, and life-organizations little different 
from those of the first generation. Some of these were sent back to 
China in early childhood to be reared in the father’s native village. 
Others who were born in Hawaii fifty or more years ago, especially 
those in the Chinese colonies in rural Hawaii, were reared in a cul- 
tural milieu which was preponderantly of the Old World pattern— 
a milieu in which the transitions mentioned in this paper were just 
beginning to be made among the first generation. A few of this group 
have settled permanently in their ancestral district in China. Some 
assisted in the Chinese revolutionary and nationalistic movements; 
some secured official positions or entered other occupations in vari- 
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ous parts of China. Among those who remained in Hawaii, a number 
have taken an active part in the immigrant institutions and in 
bringing about the changes in them. 

In the second place, there are those who waver back and forth 
between ‘“‘things Chinese” and ‘‘things American.”’ On the level of 
institutions of political and social control, they fluctuate between 
the Chinese immigrant societies and the American political institu- 
tions in the Islands, or try to participate simultaneously and whole- 
heartedly in both. They are men of divided loyalties. 

In the third place, by far the largest number of Hawaiian-born 
Chinese, especially those who have only recently reached adulthood 
and who are for the most part products of the towns and modern 
American educational institutions, have identified themselves com- 
pletely with America, and the present tendency is more and more 
in this direction. They feel that their future as well as that of their 
children is tied up with Hawaii and the mainlaind United States. 
They tend to be indifferent to the Chinese nationalistic and other 
immigrant societies, and may be ardent members of the Democratic 
or Republican party organizations. Hawaii has made no attempt to 
draw racial lines in voting and in the right to seek election to office. 
In the 1934 election 5,447 citizens of Chinese ancestry, about 80 
per cent of those eligible to vote, exercised their voting privileges; 
this comprised almost 9g per cent of the total vote cast. A few institu- ) 
tions have been established whose purposes have been partly to 
stimulate these new citizens of Hawaii to participate in the political 
life of the Islands. Among these is one known as the ‘“‘tor Republi- 
can Club’’; two others are the Kau-Tom Post of the American Legion 
and its women’s auxiliary. Chinese on one island have formed a . 
“Native Sons of Hawaii,’ those on another island a civic associa- | 
: tion. Another organization in Honolulu is a territory-wide civic 
association. But these citizens of oriental ancestry also take part 
in interracial political groups, such as the precinct and representa- 
tive-district organizations and in the territorial-party organizations. 

The growth in the number of those eligible to vote and their in- 
creased experience in practical party politics have begun to bring 
their rewards in the election, through the interracial-party organiza- 
tions, of citizens of Chinese ancestry to city, county, and territorial 
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offices, and the apportionment of an amount of political patronage 
to the Chinese group. Among the elective offices which have been 
or are now being held by Hawaiian-born Chinese are city super- 
visor, county surveyor, district magistrate, and representative and 
senator in the territorial legislature. Political patronage has secured 
positions for Chinese in practically every class of occupation con- 
nected with this system. 

Back of this increased participation in the Hawaiian political life 
by descendants of Chinese immigrants is a new type of group loy xity 
—a loyalty to Hawaii not as a Chinese but as a native son or 
daughter, characterized by the appropriate patriotic attitudes and 
sentiments. It finds its expression in many ways, but among them 
are the desires to participate in the formulating of the country’s 
laws and policies, to act as functionaries in the government, to de- 
fend it in times of crisis, and to co-operate with other citizens of 
Hawaii regardless of racial or national backgrounds in a common ° 
political life. 
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THE EFFECTS OF SLUM CLEARANCE AND REHOUS- 
ING ON FAMILY AND COMMUNITY RELATION- 
SHIPS IN MINNEAPOLIS! 
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ABSTRACT 


A study of 171 families in the Minneapolis P.W.A. Housing Project from 1935 to 
1936, followed up to temporary relocation, showed the great majority resettled within 
a three-quarter-mile circle. The mean dwelling-unit rental increased $2.30 per month in 
quarters slightly improved in location but smaller in number of rooms. Measurements 
before removal compared with after relocation showed slightly greater gain in general 
adjustment scores than in morale scores. Negroes had most favorable scores on adjust- 
ment and morale, and gained most by the change. Jews had unfavorable scores and 
gained least of any subgroup. A new criterion of crowded living conditions, called ‘‘use 
overcrowding,”’ was developed. On the basis of this criterion those families which 
changed from “use overcrowding” on the slum !ocation to normal use of living-rooms 
on relocation gained in five out of eight indices of social condition. Families that 
changed from normal use of living-room in slum dwellings to “use overcrowding”’ on 
relocation lost in five out of eight indices of social conditions. There was no significant 
change in community relationships after the move. Among Negro families those on 
relief had significantly fewer community contacts and memberships in groups than 
those not on relief. The Negro slum families of 1935, relief and nonrelief, had signifi- 
cantly fewer social contacts when compared with a 1932 control group of Negro fami- 
lies at both the lower-status and the upper-status levels. 


When a slum is cleared of insanitary dwellings, what becomes of 
the people who lived in the slum?? During the period of demolition 
of old houses and the construction of new dwellings do the people 
live in more crowded conditions than before? Do these people lose 
or gain in such situations? Is their morale weakened or strengthened 
by the change? What happens to the fabric of their community re- 
lationships after they have been uprooted? 

Answers to these questions have been long sought, but often met 
in terms of opinion rather than of facts. Especially neglected have 
been the psychological and sociological aspects of the problem. To 
find answers to these questions a study of the population of the 
Sumner Field Project in Minneapolis under the P.W.A. Housing 
Division was made. The study began in the fall of 1935 before the 


* This study was made possible by a grant from the fluid funds of the graduate 
school of the University of Minnesota, and in the study the author was assisted by 
Miss Marjorie H. Dietz. 


? Lavanburg Foundation, What Happened to 386 Families Who Were Compelled To 
Vacate Their Slum Dwellings To Make Way for a Large Housing Project? (New York, 
1933). 
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last families had moved out of the slum, and a follow-up study of the 
same families was made in the summer of 1936. 


I. PURPOSE AND SUBJECT MATTER 


The purposes of this study are, therefore, to examine the facts of 
slum clearance and rehousing in Minneapolis in their community 
aspects; to interpret the changes in community relationships that 
these facts reveal; and to discover the meaning of these changes in 
terms of sociological principles that may have wider use. 

In the effort to discover the meanings of wider significance, we 
have introduced for the first time in housing investigations four 
standardized sociometric scales’ that measure personality traits, 
general adjustment and morale, social status, participation in group 
activities, and the institutional life of the community. 

The Sumner Field Project is located in northwest Minneapolis a 
mile from the business center of the city. It is an area inhabited by 
many foreign born, some Russians, and by large families. It is just 
a few blocks east of the center of Jewish population of the city, and 
only a few blocks northwest of the largest Negro center of popula- 
tion. The people are housed in frame buildings, which for the most 
part are in poor repair. Over 75 per cent of these structures were built 
more than thirty-five years ago. It is an area of heavy concentra- 
tion of structures unfit for human habitancy. It is at the center of 
high incidence of mortgage foreclosures. Many of the dwellings are 
without central heat, adequate toilet facilities, baths, or gas or elec- 
tric services. It is at the center of an area of marked social deteriora- 
tion. Here there is more than the average concentration of bur- 
glaries of both dwellings and stores, and a heavy incidence of as- 
saults and male homicides. The juvenile delinquency concentration 
in this area is the highest for the city. It is one of the centers of vice. 
It shows next to the highest rates of the city for pulmonary tuber- 
culosis and infant mortality.‘ 

3 F. Stuart Chapin, The Measurement of Social Status (Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1933), and University of Minnesota Press, sociometric scales: The 


Social Status Scale 1933 (rev. 1936); The Social Participation Scale (1937); Minnesota 
Survey of Opinions (short form, 1936). 
4Calvin F. Schmid, Social Saga of Two Cities: An Ecological and Statistical Study 


of Social Trends in Minneapolis and St. Paul. (“Bureau of Social Research Monograph 
Series,” No. 1.) Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies, 1937. 
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The original population of the area consisted of 400 families of 
Negroes, Jews, and mixed white stocks. Since only 198 families re- 
mained in the area in October and November, 1935, when the study 
began, we present in Table 1 an analysis that compares the sample of 
198 families that remained with the total 400 families. It will be ob- 
served that both in ethnic composition and in family (household) 
size the sample approximates the total distribution. 


TABLE 1 
COMPOSITION OF SUMNER FIELD POPULATION IN 1935 


FamiLy Groups INDIVIDUALS 
Average 
Subgroup No. Per Cent No. Per Cent Per 
Family 
( Jews ae 126 38.5 528 | 34.8 4.18 
Negroes. .. 209 52.25 680 | 44.84 | 3.27 
Original population of : : 
families Mixed whites| 65 16.25 309 | 20.36] 4.76 
‘Tetal... 400 100.00 1,517 | 100.00 | 3.8 
43 21.71 202 | 27.48 | 4.6 
Negroes. .... 121 60.60 39090 | 54.28] 3.3 
Sample population of 
108 families | Mixed whites 34 | 17.69 134 | 18.24 | 3.8 
Total. . 198 | 100.00 735 | 100.00] 3.7 


Relocations of 213 of the original slum-dwelling families were 
found by the Minneapolis City Planning Board. Eighty-four per 
cent of the families relocated within a three-quarter-mile circle of 
the original area. The relocations of the families studied were in the 
neighborhood surrounding the slum. Here the living conditions 
were only slightly better. 

At the time of this study the new dwellings constructed by the 
Housing Division of the Federal Public Works Administration were 
still under construction. The slum clearance and rehousing project 
is one of fifty-one projects of the federal government. The cost of 
the Minneapolis project is set at $3,632,000. There are 465 dwelling 
units having 1,708 rooms, in suites of three to five rooms. There are 
46 two-story row houses and flats and 4 three-story apartment 
houses. There is one central heating building. The slum area cleared 
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off amounts to about 30 acres, exclusive of streets, avenues, and 
public playground, and 20 per cent of this area is covered by the 
new dwellings. The income of nonrelief families living in this slum 
for which accurate information could be obtained indicates a mean 
annual income of $894. The range was from less than $400 per year 
to one family with an income of about $1,950. Thus the average in- 
come was about $74.50 a month. 


II. SOCIAL-PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 


The really important problem of this housing study is to measure 
the changes experienced by these 198 families in moving out of the 
slum. The measurement of change was done in terms of the follow- 
ing nine measurements: (1) mean number of rooms; (2) person-to- 
room ratio; (3) mean dwelling-unit rental; (4) mean room rental; (5) 
mean social-status score; (6) mean adjustment score; (7) mean morale 
score; (8) mean score on participation in groups and institutions; and 
(g) the criterion of ‘‘use overcrowding.” This last concept means the 
double and triple use of a living-room. 

The terms ‘‘adjustment” and “‘morale” used throughout this 
study need definition in order that their meaning may be clear. We 
quote the following definitions from Rundquist and Sletto who de- 
veloped the scales to measure adjustment and morale. General ad- 
justment: ‘‘A measure of generalized adjustment or maladjust- 
ment.’ Morale: “A measure of the degree to which the individual 
feels competent to cope with the future and achieve his desired goals. 
Scores reflect feelings of insecurity and discouragement.”’ A score 
that is numerically high indicates more maladjustment and poorer 
morale than a lower score. For example, the group in Table 3 showed 
somewhat more improvement in general adjustment—from 50.63 on 
the first location to 47.63 on the second location, an improvement of 
3 points—than in morale, which changed only 2.11 points, or from 
an initial score of 69.03 to a final score of 66.92. 

In Table 2 seven of these factors are compared before moving 
with the situation after moving. Since 27 of the original 198 fam- 
ilies either did not relocate or were unco-operative in furnishing in- 
formation, the comparisons of greatest significance are between the 
same 171 families before and after moving. 
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It will be seen that room overcrowding measured by the person-to- 
room ratio did not change and was, in fact, normal in both situa- 
tions. Meanwhile the number of rooms diminished slightly and the 
mean rental per dwelling unit increased $2.30 on the average. Also 
the mean room rental slightly increased. Since the room crowding 
did not change it is not surprising to find that morale showed a 
slight gain (numerically lower scores in adjustment and morale indi- 
cate improvement). Personal adjustment also gained slightly. These 


TABLE 2 


CHANGES IN SLUM FAMILIES AFTER REMOVAL* 


First First Second 
Location, Location, Location, 
October, October, July, 
Measured Factors | Moveuther, Change 
1935 (198 | 1035 (171 | 10936 (171 
Families) Families) Families) 
Mean number of rooms...... 5.21 §.22 4.78 — 0.44 
Person-to-room ratio........... 0.711 0.825 0.831 | + 0.006 
Mean dwelling-unit rental... . $15.37 $15.68 $17.98 +$2.30 
Mean room rental............ $ 3.00 $ 3.21 $ 3.79 | +$o0.58 
Mean social-status score....... 55.81 56.05 60.73 + 4.68 
Mean morale score........... 65.22 65.5 63.52 — 1.98 
Mean social-participation score...... 6.2 6.46 6.5 + 0.04 


* Tentative norms for sociometric scores are as follows: morale 65 means that 78.8 per cent of the 
eneral population has a better morale; general adjustment 50 means that 88.5 per cent of the population 
= a better adjustment; participation, average for upper-class Negroes 26; white managerial and business 
class 30, white professional and big business class 40; social status, average for families in relief and poverty 
less than 50, workingmen’s homes 50-75, middle class 75-149. 
In this table the morale scale has reliability coefficients that range from r = + .80 tor = + .go (see 
E. A. Rundquist and R. F. Sletto, Personality in the Depression (University of Minnesota Press, 1936]). 
The social-status scale has reliability coefficients of r = + .co tor = + .98 (see F.S. Chapin, Contemporary 
American Institutions (Harper, 1935], pp. 373-97) and validity coefficients of r = + .59 tor = + .71. The 
participation scale has a reliability of r = + .72 to + .97 and validity coefficients of rf = + .52tor = + .63 


favorable changes in family attitude may be due as much to change 
in season (first location was during the months of October and 
November, 1935, and second location in July and August, 1936) as 
to change in location. On the other hand, the change in location, 
bringing with it the stimulus of new surroundings, may have acted 
as a genuine release. Turning to other factors we find that participa- 
tion was practically constant and only social status showed a gain.5 

5 Participation in neighborhood activities of an organized sort is described in a later 


section of this paper, and there also will be found an explanation of the scale of measure- 
ment used. Social status is measured by a standardized scale. For any given home a 
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On the assumption that stable averages may have masked changes 
in these seven factors that would be associated with other factors 
such as type of home tenancy, age of father, race, or cultural differ- 
ences, we made analyses by these factors in the hope of discovering 


In Slum Location In Later Residence 
October-November, 1935 July-August, 1936 
(Before) (After) 


Table 1 Original 
400 Families 


Sample 198 

Subamgle Tables 2 and 
171 Subsample 171 

Negro ...106 Negro ...... 106 

White... 6 White ...... 26 
[+ ¥ 

Table 3 Table 4 < 
23 White 106 Negro by O 65 — d 
Owner-Renter Age Groups 
£ 
Tables 12 and 13 Table 6 | 
100 Negro Con- Tables 10 and 11 Overcrowded | Table 8 
trol Group 88 Negro of 1935 Before and l Overcrowded 
of 1932 Relief After, 18 After, Only 
50 Lower Status |_ 44 Nonrelief 24 Cases 
50 Upper Status —] 44 | 
Table 7 
Overcrowded 
Before, Only 
23 Cases 


Fic. 1.—Analysis of groups and subgroups 


significant differences. This type of analysis is essential if we are to 
separate individual factors out of the complex of influences. To 
clarify our procedure the reader is asked to examine Figure 1 and 
to note that the different subgroups analyzed to discover separate 
factors are identified by the table number to which they correspond. 


status score is obtained by a checked list of articles present in the home and the condi- 
tion of these furnishings. Thus the social-status score is a measurement of the en- 
vironment within the home. 
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If this figure is frequently consulted the whole analytical procedure 
will be clarified. 

First a group of 23 white families, owners on the first visit and 
renters on the second visit, were separately studied. Table 3 shows 
that, although this group lost one room per dwelling unit by the 
change, nevertheless social status and participation remained con- 
stant, while there were gains in both adjustment and morale that 
were larger than the gains for the whole group of 171 families. These 
gains are numerically small and not statistically significant. Their 
meaning lies in the constancy of their direction rather than in their 


TABLE 3* 


TENANCY ANALYSIS OF TWENTY-THREE WHITE FAMILIES 


As Owners on | As Renters on 
First Location | Second Loca- 
Factor (October, tion (July, Change 
November, August, 
1935) 1936) 
Mean number of rooms..... 6.4 5.3 —1.1 
Mean social-status score... . 62.5 62.5 0.0 
Mean adjustment score. . . 50.63 47.63 — 3.00 
Mean morale score........ 69.03 66.92 —2.11 
Mean participation score... . 6.74 6.76 +0.02 


* Among the 400 original families there were 93 homeowners, or 23 per cent. In the 
sample 198 there were 47, or 23 per cent. 


absolute magnitude. Thus, notwithstanding these 23 white families 
went from ownership to rental status and lived in fewer rooms, their 
psychology of adjustment and morale showed slight improvement. 

The norms to which the October and November, 1935, scores on 
general adjustment, morale, social status, and social participation 
may be compared indicate that these slum families are maladjusted, 
of low morale, close to the poverty line or below it in social status, 
and participating much less than the average in the social life of the 
neighborhood. Thus a morale score of 69 (Table 3) means that 88.5 
per cent of the population in the standard norm group had a better 
morale than those 23 families. As soon, however, as they moved out 
of the slum and had resided from seven to eight months in the sur- 
rounding area, their adjustment and morale improved somewhat 
and they gained in social status and in social participation. 

The second comparison is shown in Table 4. Here 106 Negro 
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families are analyzed by two groups. The first of 32 cases with hus- 
bands under thirty-five years of age, and the second with 74 cases 
of husbands over thirty-five years of age. In this comparison some 
larger differences are noted. Participation shows no significant 
change for either group; but the older families show greater gains in 
social status and in morale than do the younger families. 

Since both Tables 3 and 4 show the greatest gains in such traits as 
adjustment, morale, and social status, we now turn to the original 


TABLE 4 
ANALYSIS OF 106 NEGRO FAMILIES BY AGE OF HUSBAND 


Cn On Second 

Location Location 
Factor by Group (October, Change 

November, (July, August, 
1935) 3096) 

Adjustment... . 48.48 45-47 —3.01 
Husband under 35 years, } Morale........ 62.06 61.23 —0.83 
N = 32 Participation. .. 7.5 8.37 +0.87 
Social status. . . 56.56 57.82 +1.26 
Adjustment... . 49.62 46.68 —2.94 
Husband over 35 years, ) Morale........ 63.78 61.08 —2.70 
N= 74 Participation. 7.%3 6.87 —o.26 
Social status. . . 55.00 59.05 +4.05 


groups of Table 2 and present an analysis of the 198 and the 171 
families by Negro, Jewish, and mixed white groups to discover if 
these changes still hold. Table 5 shows that Negroes have the best 
initial morale score (on first location) and also make the greatest 
gain in morale. Jews show the worst original morale and make the 
least gain. On adjustment however, while all groups gain, Jews show 
the greatest gain. These changes in attitude are associated with 
slight loss in social status by Jews, slight gain by Negroes, and very 
significant gain by the mixed white group. Participation scores re- 
main practically constant for all groups. The table is chiefly valu- 
able in confirming general knowledge about the adaptability of the 
Negro as a race and the anxiety attitudes of the Jewish tempera- 
ment. The mixed whites had sunk so low in the slum that the only 


6 Keith Sward, ‘Jewish Temperament,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XIX, No. 1 
(February, 1935), 70-84. 
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direction that they could change by moving was toward improve- 


ment. 


Since the relocated families showed no change in the person-to- 
room ratio, it was not possible to measure the effect of overcrowding 


TABLE 5 
ANALYSIS BY RACE AND CULTURE GROUP 


First LocaTION SECOND LOCATION 
(OctToBER, NOVEM- (Jury, Aucust, CHANGE 
BER, 1935) 1936) 
FACTOR 
MEASURED 
34 26 
F Whites | | Whites 
Mean adjustment} 48.73] 50.85) 50.59] 46.31| 47.19] 48.76|—2.42|—3.66/— 1.83 
Mean morale... .| 62.99] 69.63] 67.5 | 61.12] 68.66] 66.23|—1.87|—0.97|— 1.27 
Mean participa- 

7.10} 6.24) 4.48) 7.42] 6.78) 0.17 
Mean social status} 60.10] 64.6 | 39.7 | 58.67} 63.73) 
TABLE 6 
CHANGE IN EIGHTEEN FAMILIES THAT WERE USE 
OVERCROWDED ON BOTH LOCATIONS* 

First 
SECOND 
LOCATION CHANGE 
(Oczoaaa, LOCATION 
FACTOR (Jury, Aucust, 
NOVEMBER, 
1936) (USE 
1935) (USE OVERCROWDED) 
OVERCROWDED) P Amount Per Cent 
Mean number of rooms 4:8 3.78 — 0.72 —16.0 
Mean dwelling-unit rental. . $13.90 $14.15 +$1. 25 + 8.9 
Mean room rental...... $ 3.08 $ 3.74 +$0. 66 +21.4 
Mean total status score 17.1 22.73 + 5.63 +32.8 
Mean living-room condition 
score (Part IT).... —7.22 —2.77 + 4.45 +61.6 
Mean adjustment......... 48.73 45-99 — 2.74 — 5.5 
Mean morale............. 63.26 61.65 — 1.61 — 2.5 
Mean participation. 5.48 5.12 — 0.36 — 6.5 


* These eighteen families consisted of fifteen Negro and three mixed white. On first location the 
living-room was also used as a bedroom in thirteen cases; also as a dining-room and kitchen combined in 
one case; also as a dining-room in three cases; and also as a kitchen in one case. On the second the living- 
room was also used as a bedroom in seventeen cases; and also used as a bedroom, dining-room, and 


kitchen in one case. 


as ordinarily defined. A new device to measure overcrowding was, 
therefore, developed and is shown in Tables 6, 7, and 8. This device 
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is the category of ‘‘use overcrowding.” Ordinarily each room in a 
dwelling serves a certain purpose: a bedroom to sleep in, a dining- 


TABLE 7 


CHANGE IN TWENTY-THREE FAMILIES THAT WERE USE 
OVERCROWDED ON FIRST LOCATION ONLY* 


First 
LocaTION CHANGE 
LOCATION 
(OCTOBER, 
Factor (Jury, 
NOVEMBER, 
AucustT, 1936) 
1935) (USE (NorMAL) 
OVERCROWDED)| ~*~ Amount Per Cent 
Mean number of rooms.... . 5.76 <8 — 0.26 — 4.5 
Mean dwelling-unit rental. . . $15.00 $16. 36 +$ 1.36 + 9.0 
Mean room rental......... $ 2.60 $ 2.97 +$ 0.37 +14.2 
Mean total status score..... 29.25 45.5 + 16.25 +55.5 
Mean living-room condition 
score (Part —5.24 —1.13 + 4.41 +84.1 
Mean adjustment.......... 50.26 46.23 — 4.03 — 8.0 
65.25 62.75 — 2.50 — 3.8 
Mean participation......... 4.5 4.84 + 0.34 + 7.5 


_  * These 23 families consisted of 3 Jewish, 17 Negro, and 3 mixed white. On the first location the liv- 
ing-room was also used as a bedroom in 20 cases and also as a dining-room in 3 cases. 
TABLE 8 


CHANGE IN TWENTY-FOUR FAMILIES THAT WERE USE 
OVERCROWDED ONLY ON SECOND LOCATION* 


First 
LOcATION CHANGE 
LocaTION 
(OcTOBER, 
FACTOR (Jury, Aucust, 
NOVEMBER, 
seas) 1936) (USE 
(NORMAL) OVERCROWDED) Amount Per Cent 
Mean number of rooms..... 5.42 4.42 — 1.00 — 18.4 
Mean dwelling-unit rental. . . $16.36 $17.26 +$ 0.70 + 4.2 
Mean room rental......... $ 3.01 $ 3.85 +$ 0.84 + 27.9 
Mean total status score..... 62.16 41.75 — 20.41 — 32.8 
Mean living-room condition 
©.40 —1.00 — 1.40 — 350.0 
Mean adjustment.......... 49.40 47.01 — 2.39 — 4.8 
67.8 62.0 — 5.8 — 8.5 
Mean participation......... 4.67 5.08 + 0.41 + 8.7 


* These 24 families consisted of 20 Negro and 4 mixed white. On the second location the living-room was 
used also as a bedroom in 23 cases and used also as a bedroom, dining-room, and kitchen in one case. 


room to eat in, a kitchen to cook in, and a living-room as the center 
of social intercourse of the family. It is assumed that a disturbance 
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in these normal functions is reflected in the status of the family, in 
its attitudes and morale. If a room that is designed primarily for a 
bedroom is used also for a living-room, then some confusion of func- 
tion occurs that may be reflected in physical disorderliness. Con- 
fusion in the home may in turn affect attitudes and tensions within 
the family. Thus we have two factors to measure: first, the degree 
of use overcrowding measured by arbitrary negative weights or pen- 
alties on the total social-status score applied for divergent uses of the 
living-room ;’ and, second, the degree of disorder in the living-room 
which is measured by Part II of the social-status scale.® 

In order to trace the relationship between ‘‘use overcrowding” 
and the eight factors descriptive of social status, morale, adjustment, 
and social participation, three tables are presented herewith. In 
these the changes may be examined first for 18 families “use over- 
crowded” on both locations (Table 6); second for 23 families ‘‘use 
overcrowded” on the first location and normal on the second loca- 
tion (Table 7); and third for 24 families normal on the first location 
but ‘‘use overcrowded” on the second location (Table 8). It is evi- 
dent that all three groups of families lost by relocation in terms of the 
mean number of rooms, higher dwelling-unit rental, and higher mean 
room rental. All groups gained slightly on adjustment score and on 
morale score. On the other factors of social status, condition of liv- 
ing-room, and social participation there are both gains and losses. 

The greatest number of large changes occur among the 24 families 
that showed normal uses of living-rooms on the first location but 
suffer ‘use overcrowding”’ on the second location. 

To bring out the pattern of change for each of the three groups, 

1 The correction factors to the social-status score for use overcrowding of the living- 
room are as follows: (1) when also used as a dining-room, deduct 6 points; (2) when 
used as a kitchen also, deduct 9 points; (3) when used as bedroom or dining-room, 


kitchen combined, dedu t 12 points; (4) when used as bedroom, dining-room, kitchen 
combined with living-room, deduct 15 points (Social Status Scale, 1936 revision). 

8 Part II of the social-status scale involves checking the cleanliness of the room and 
its furnishings, its orderliness, condition of repair of furnishings, and general impression 
of good taste. Although these categories appear to be subjective, the reliability of this 
part of the scale has been tested and rangesfromr = + .72tor = + .97. The validity 
of this part of the scale is attested by a correlation of biserial 7 = + .47 between a di- 
chotomy of “use overcrowded” and “not use overcrowded” and a series of 13 variable 
classes of scores on condition of the living-room that range from —16 to +8. 
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Table 9 has been prepared. This table shows the really significant 
differences and the pattern of change. It shows clearly that the 18 
families which were ‘‘use overcrowded”’ on both locations had their 
gains by moving offset by losses. 

The 23 families that were not “use overcrowded” on the second 
location showed greatest improvement. In this group gains were 


TABLE 9 
PATTERNS OF GAINS AND LOSSES ASSOCIATED WITH 
USE OVERCROWDING* 
Gatns or Losses (TAKEN FROM LAST COLUMN OF 
TABLES 6, 7, AND 8) 
FACTORS Eighteen Twenty-four 
Families, “U Families, ‘‘Use Families, ‘‘Use 
Overcrowded,”’ Overcrowded,”’ 
Overcrowded, 
. First Location Second Location 
Both Locations 
Only Only 
Mean number of rooms........... Loss Loss Loss — 
Mean dwelling-unit rental......... Loss Loss — Loss 
room Loss Loss Loss — 
Mean total status score........... Gain Gain + Loss 
Mean living-room condition score 
Gain Gain + Loss — 
Mean adjustment................ Gain Gain + Gain 
Mean participation............... Loss Gain Gain + 
Gains 4 Gains 5 Gains 3 ' 
(3 pluses) (2 pluses 
Losses 4 Losses 3 Losses 5 
(1 minus) (3 minuses) 


* Increases in rental are counted as losses. Decreases in adjustment and morale indicate improvement 
es <9 ae ete a. Use of plus sign indicates greatest gain and use of minus sign indicates greatest 
made on five factors (of which three were the largest of any gains on 
these factors) and losses on only three factors (of which one was the 
largest loss). The group also shows a pattern or relationship be- 
tween greatest gains in adjustment and greatest gains in status. 

The 24 families that were ‘‘use overcrowded”’ on the second loca- 
tion showed the greatest deterioration. Gains show on only three 
factors (of which 2 were the largest gains on these factors) and losses 
on five factors (of which 3 were the largest losses in any group). This 
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group also shows a pattern of relationship between the greatest gain 
in morale and the greatest gain in participation. 

Since the numbers in each group were so small, we cannot justify 
generalization of sociological principles from these results to a larger 
universe; but we may conclude that our concept of “‘use overcrowd- 
ing”’ is established as a significant category in this study, at least. 
Further than this we may conclude that, even though room over- 
crowding in the ordinary meaning (two or more persons to the room) 
was not found among these families, nevertheless, the psychological 
situation in the families is a function of ‘‘use overcrowding,” since 
the gain in adjustment score was largest for these families which 
passed from a condition of “‘use overcrowding” on the first location to 
normal living arrangements on the second location. Also these same 
families showed the greatest gain in social-status score and striking 
improvement in cleanliness, orderliness, and general condition of the 
living-room. 

The personal adjustment made by individuals to the environment 
of the home and the slum is indicated roughly by the mean adjust- 
ment score shown in Tables 2, 3, 4, 5,6, 7,and 8. The gain in adjust- 
ment seven or eight months after moving out of the slum dwelling 
and relocating the home in the surrounding area is shown in the 
columns of these tables headed by the word “Change.” When 
changes in adjustment thus measured are segregated from these 
tables and compared to changes in morale for the same persons, we 
find that in eight comparisons out of nine the adjustment score shows 
a greater gain than the morale score. Evidently adjustment is the 
more sensitive index of the effect of moving out of a slum. The one 
exception is the larger change in morale recorded in Table 8. The 
explanation of this apparent contradiction in measurements is two- 
fold. In the first place, the initial morale of this group as shown by a 
score of 67.80 was the worst morale of these subgroups by from two 
and one-half to four and one-half points, so that this group ending 
with a morale score equal to the others naturally would make greater 
gain, since it began with the worst score. In the second place, this 
group has the highest initial status score and hence most to lose; 
thus its anxiety is reflected in its low morale at the beginning. The 
significance of these differences in sociometric measurements is not, 
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therefore, in their magnitude, which is low, but is in their consistent 
direction, persistence, and constancy in eight out of the nine groups 
tested. 


III. PARTICIPATION AS A MEASURE OF THE COMMUNITY UNIT 
IN HOUSING 

There has emerged, from the various experiences in slum clearance 
and in experiments with modern housing, the principle that the com- 
munity unit must be preserved if families and individuals are to 
profit from the changes introduced by housing reform. What is 
meant by the community unit? For purposes of this study we may 
define the community unit as the network of community relation- 
ships between individuals and families in the local activities of clubs, 
churches, lodges, and the various groups, organizations, and institu- 
tions in the neighborhood. This network of community relation- 
ships is expressed concretely by membership, attendance at meet- 
ings, contributions to the financial support, serving on committees, 
and holding official positions such as secretary, chairman, treasurer, 
president; in a word, by active participation. An important aspect 
of such participation is its continuity and persistence. Sentiments 
of loyalty to a local political group, pride in being a member of a 
local fraternal lodge, a sense of security that comes from a status in 
church fellowship or labor organization, all grow from frequent par- 
ticipation. Participation in each builds up or cumulates with time. 
Consequently the community unit is a social structure that functions 
as a moving equilibrium of social forces in time. 

Since 89.2 per cent of the slum families studied moved and relo- 
cated within a one-mile circle of the original slum, it becomes inter- 
esting to discover whether removal from the neighborhood changed 
the unity of social relationships after eight or ten months had elapsed. 

Analysis of our data shows that the original fabric of community 
relationships of October and November, 1935, was substantially un- 
changed in July and August, 1936, for the same 171 families which 
were followed throughout the period. In other words, it is apparent 
that neighborhood ties persisted to a marked degree. The social ties 
of the Negro families remained about constant. Jews showed very 
slight gain. It was only the mixed white group, quite deprived in the 
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slum location, that showed real gain in participation in their new 
location. Perhaps a partial explanation of the continuity of group 
relationships lies in the fact that a well-equipped social settlement 
house for Negroes, the Phyllis Wheatley House, is located on the 
eastern edge of the slum, and that a well-equipped social settlement 
house for Jews, the Emanuel Cohen Center, is located a few blocks 
to the west of the slum. 

Sociologists have found that participation in local institutions and 
participation in national institutions that utilize different forms of 
contact are often associated with significant differences in other re- 
spects. Consequently an analysis was made to show the contrasts 
between the racial and cultural groups on the basis of participation 
in either purely local groups and institutions or participation in the 
local units of state or national institutions. 

While the Negroes maintained their rate of participation through- 
out the period of study, the Jewish families showed a gain in their 
participation in state and national organizations on the second loca- 
tion. The mixed white group also showed a slight gain on the second 
location. The most outstanding change discovered was that partici- 
pation in purely local groupings is from three to four times, on the 
average, that of participation in the neighborhood units of state or 
national organizations. 

The conclusions from tables in which participation was more close- 
ly analyzed show certain differences between the three subgroups 
studied, but in no instance are the differences very great. We turn, 
therefore, to another type of analysis of the data on social participa- 
tion and select for study the Negro group only. We break this group 
down into 44 families receiving relief and compare them with 44 
families not on relief. 

Table 10 shows that the nonrelief families have on the average 
about twice as many participations in the activities of the commu- 
nity as the relief families. This greater activity is shown at every 
level of participation. In short, the difference between relief and non- 
relief families in social participation is striking. 

If we now analyze the same two groups on the basis of partici- 
pation in local in comparison to state or national organizations, we 
find that the differential persists in favor of the nonrelief families. 
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The nonrelief families not only participate more actively in local 
organizations at every level of participation, but also in state and 
national organizations their participation is much more active than 
the relief group. 

These striking differences in social participation as between the 
relief and the nonrelief groups suggest the desirability of comparison 
with a control group. Fortunately, we have available a study of par- 
ticipation among 100 Negro families for the year 1932, in which 50 
lower-status Negroes with a mean status score of 39 may be com- 


TABLE 10 


GROUP AND INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF EIGHTY-EIGHT 
NEGRO FAMILIES IN THE SUMNER FIELD AREA, 1935* 


FortTy-FoUR NONRELIEF 
Forty-FouR RELIEF FAMILIES 
FAMILIES 
TYPE OF 
PARTICIPATION 
Number Average. Number Average 
Membership.............. 49 I.11 88 2.00 
49 I.1I go 2.04 
Contributions............. 41 0.93 89 2.02 


* The score in social participation hitherto used in this study is the average of the score of the hus- 
band and the wife except in broken homes where the husband’s or the wife’s score is used alone. We have 
seen that this score differs somewhat with the different subgroups analyzed; but since in each table the av- 
erage participation score has been used, some of the subtler changes in community relationships may have 
been missed. The score as used is derived from counting each membership in a group or institution one 
point; each group attended, 2 points; each group to which contributions were made, 3 points; each com- 
mittee position held, 4 points; and each officership, 5 points. The reliability and validity of the scale so con- 
stituted has already been noted in connection with Table 2. 


pared with 50 upper-status Negro families with a mean score of 108. 
The 50 lower-status families include residents of a settlement neigh- 
borhood and some relief clients. These relief clients were of the type 
that received relief prior to January 1, 1929. Consequently they 
may represent a somewhat lower social level than do the relief clients 
of 1935 whose condition may have been more largely due to unem- 
ployment than to genuine inferiority. Table 12 shows the group and 
institutional affiliations of these 100 Negro families in the Twin 
Cities in 1932. This table may be compared with Table 1o. It is 
evident that Table 12 shows that the 1932 group was far more active 
in community groupings at both the lower-status and upper-status 
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levels than were the 88 families of the 1935 study. In fact, the lower- 
status group of 1932 showed a higher participation at every level 
than did the nonrelief families of the 1935 group. 

Table 13 shows for the control group of 100 Negro families of 1932 
the statistics of participation in local in comparison to state and 
national groups and institutions. This table may be compared with 
Table 11 in which the 1935 slum group is similarly analyzed. In 
Table 13 the differences, at various levels of participation, between 
the lower-status and upper-status groups are more striking than in 


TABLE 11 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER FAMILY OF GROUPS OR INSTITUTIONS 
OF PARTICIPATION, 1935* 


Forty-FouR NONRELIEF 
Forty-Frour RELIEF FAMILIES 
FAMILIES 
TYPE OF 
PARTICIPATION 
Locals Nationals Locals Nationals 
0.95 1.47 0.52 
Contributed......... 86 0.09 1.47 43 
| 


* Local groups and organizations included church, Sunday School, choir, men’s groups, ladies’ aids, 
also settlement-house mothers’ club, sewing club, art club, dancing class, sporting club, men’s club, cooking 
club, dramatic club, bridge club, melody club, and progressive club. In addition there were nine local groups 
and associations. The national or state groupings included fraternal lodges, Y.M.C.A., Salvation Army, 
fraternal orders, the G.A.R., and political and labor organizations with national affiliations. 


Table 11. In several of the forms of participation the upper-status 
families exhibit nearly ten times the average participation in national 
organizations that the lower-status group does. The upper-status 
families show about double the lower-status degree of participation 
in local organizations for the more common forms of participation. 

These differences in total pattern of participation between the 
relief and nonrelief groups are due to something else besides financial 

9 The relief status of the original 198 families was as follows: Negroes, 74 relief 
cases, or 61 per cent, and 47 nonrelief cases, or 39 per cent. Jews, 11 relief cases, or 
26 per cent, and 32 nonrelief cases, or 74 per cent. Mixed whites, 14 relief cases, or 41 
per cent, and 20 nonrelief cases, or 59 per cent. Thus the Negroes were predominately 
relief cases and the whites were predominately nonrelief cases. Persons receiving sol- 


diers’ pensions were not considered as relief recipients; but persons receiving mothers’ 
aid were considered as relief recipients. 
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ability to pay dues. This is evident from the fact that the financial 
contributions category in all tables shows about the same magnitude 
as the membership category whether we examine relief or nonrelief 
groups. 

Turning to the 50 upper-status families of 1932, in Tables 12 and 
13, the contrast in participation is even more marked. It is, for the 


TABLE 12 


GROUP AND INSTITUTIONAL AFFILIATIONS OF ONE HUNDRED 
NEGRO FAMILIES IN THE TWIN CITIES, 1932 (SUMMER) 


Frrty Lower Status Firty Upper Status 
TYPE OF 
PARTICIPATION 
Number Average Number Average 
Membership. 136 2.72 343 6.86 
131 2.62 344 6.88 
. 128 2.56 335 6.70 
4 0.08 7 0.14 
28 0.56 60 1.20 
TABLE 13 


AVERAGE NUMBER PER FAMILY OF GROUPS OR INSTITUTIONS 
OF PARTICIPATION, 1932 


Firty Lower Status Firty Upper Status 
TYPE OF 
PARTICIPATION 
Locals Nationals Locals Nationals 
Memberships............. 2.41 0.28 4.40 2.54 
2.21 .26 4.40 2.54 
2.20 .28 4.21 2.54 
0.08 .00 0.08 0.06 
0.16 0.16 0.76 ©.42 


majority of categories of participation, three times the size of the 
figures in the 1935 nonrelief group. These marked differences be- 
tween the relief and nonrelief groupings of the Negro families in 1932 
and in 1935 suggest that the slum families more recently studied are 
a residual group. Members of it have sifted down through the differ- 
ent economic and social levels of community life to the bottom. For 
these slum families of 1935, the fabric of community relations is 
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rather threadbare, whereas the pattern of social participation of the 
upper-status Negro families of 1932 is much more complex. No 
doubt the very elaboration of the pattern for the upper-status Negro 
families plays a part in maintaining them above the relief status. 
Further research might show that family security from economic 
want is to a considerable degree a function of the number of social 
contacts with the group life and institutions of the local community 
and that when these strands of support are broken or diminished to 
a vanishing point, families sink to a low level of security and gravi- 
tate to the slum. 

If these inferences seem logical, then there may be some evidence 
in the comparisons made between the 1935 slum group and the 1932 
control group that justifies a tentative positive answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is the social structure of the community a selective agency 
that allows weak family structures to sink to the bottom?”’ Perhaps 
one of the indicated remedies is to recognize the role played by par- 
ticipation in community groups and institutions in maintaining fam- 
ilies at a reasonable level of adjustment. 


IV. CONCLUSIONS FROM THIS STUDY 


1. Eighty-nine per cent of the slum clearance families studied re- 
located inside of a one-mile zone of the slum within eight months 
after moving. 

2. The person-to-room ratio did not change on relocation and was 
less than one person to the room on both locations. 

3. The mean dwelling-unit rental increased $2.30 on relocation 
for dwelling-units of fractionally fewer rooms on the average. 

4. Family morale and social status showed slight gain after re- 
moval. 

5. Families changing from the category of owners in the slum to 
renters on relocation showed somewhat greater improvement in ad- 
justment and morale than did the average of the whole group in 
spite of more cramped living quarters. 

6. Among Negro families those with heads of the household over 
thirty-five years of age showed greater gain from moving out of the 
slum than did younger families. 

7. Negroes had the best adjustment and morale in the slum and 
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showed greater gain from moving out of the slum than any sub- 
group. 

8. Jews had the lowest adjustment and morale in the slum and 
showed least gain by removal. 

9. Personal adjustment showed greater gain than morale by re- 
moval in eight out of nine comparisons. 

10. Families exhibiting ‘‘use overcrowding” (more than one use 
of living-room) in the slum but not on relocation showed greatest 
gain by removal. 

11. Families not ‘‘use overcrowded” in the slum but using the 
living-room for several purposes on relocation showed least gains 
and most losses by the change. 

12. The relocation of families moved out of the slum had little 
effect upon their community relationships eight to ten months later. 

13. The most striking difference in community relationships (par- 
ticipation in the groups, clubs, and institutions of the neighborhood) 
was found between relief and nonrelief Negro families; the nonrelief 
showing about two times the degree of participation of the relief. 

14. This conclusion was strengthened and extended by a compari- 
son with a control group of nonslum families of lower- and upper- 
status Negroes. 

15. Since these conclusions are based only upon this present 
study, generalization of them to a larger universe of homes must 
await confirmation by similar studies of like situations. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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CHANGES IN LAND OWNERSHIP AS AN INDEX 
OF SUCCESSION IN RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 


A. B. HOLLINGSHEAD 


ABSTRACT 


The invasion-succession cycle so thoroughly investigated by students of urban 
sociology merits research by those interested in the rural community. The assumptions 
used in a study of thirty-four rural Nebraska communities are (1) that changes in land 
ownership can be taken as an index of succession in middle western farm populations; 
(2) that the names of landowners reveal their nationality backgrounds. The specific 
problems investigated were fourfold: first, who were the original settlers; second, what 
changes have taken place in the nationality composition of landowners since 1890; third, 
the phases of succession; fourth, what factors have motivated the process. The original 
settlers were preponderantly of old American stock; interspersed among them in isolated 
neighborhoods were Germans, Czechs, Irish, Swedes, and Danes. By 1890 the foreign- 
ers had already begun to displace Americans in the neighborhoods where they had 
settled side by side, and to invade others. These groups have continued to expand until 
now they own almost all the land in thirty-one of the thirty-four communities. The in- 
vasion-succession process is slowing down since the original settlers have passed on, and 
the younger generations have become, in the main, assimilated. 


I 


It has long been known that invasion-succession cycles of popula- 
tion, culture, and land use in the several zones of the city are con- 
comitants of expansion in the city’s growth." This field has been well 
explored and many valuable contributions have been made to socio- 
logical knowledge by students of the urban aspects of human 


* E. W. Burgess, ‘““The Growth of the City: An Introduction to a Research Project,” 
Publications of the American Sociological Society, XVIII (1923), 85-07; E. W. Burgess, 
“The Determination of Gradients in the Growth of the City,’’ Publications of the 
American Sociological Society, XXI (1926), 178-84; E. W. Burgess, ““The Natural Area 
as the Unit for Social Work in the Large City,” Proceedings of the National Conference 
of Social Work, LIII (1926), 504-10; Howard W. Green, “The Cultural Significance of 
Population Segregation in Cleveland,” American Journal of Sociology, XXXVIII 
(1932), 356-67; H. H. Harlan, Zion Town—a Study of Human Ecology (‘Publications 
of the University of Virginia, Phelps-Stokes Fellowship Papers,” No. 13 [1935]); R. M. 
Haig, “Towards an Understanding of the Metropolis,” Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
XL (1925-26), 403-30; R. D. McKenzie, “Ecological Succession in the Puget Sound 
Region,” Publications of the American Sociological Society, XXIII (1929), 60-80; R. D. 
McKenzie, The Metropolitan Community (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1933), pp. 129- 
268; Clifford Shaw, Delinquency Areas (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1929), 
pp. 11-21; Louis Wirth, “The Ghetto,” American Journal of Sociology, X XXIII 
(1927), 57-71. 
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ecology. However, little investigation has been directed toward an 
analysis of the invasion-succession processes in rural communities 
consequent upon their settlement by populations composed of differ- 
ent national and cultural backgrounds. During the last century, 
while our cities were being founded and developed, thousands of 
small, primary, rural communities were settled in the central and 
western portions of the United States by a heterogeneous popula- 
tion possessing vastly different cultures. The original settlers have 
almost all passed from the scenes of their toil, hardship, and triumph. 
New generations have taken their places, but are the members of 
the newer generations, representatives of the old nationalities and 
cultures, in the same proportion in the various communities as their 
ancestors were? Have some nationality and cultural groups ex- 
panded, displacing, invading, succeeding other groups? 

In general, this study takes as its point of departure two assump- 
tions: first, that changes in land ownership over a period of time 
can be used as an index of succession of population types in rural 
communities; second, that the analysis of the names of landowners 
reveals the nationality backgrounds of their possessors. These as- 
sumptions have been tested by an investigation of the trends in 
land ownership between six different nationality origin groups, liv- 
ing on farms, in thirty-four eastern Nebraska communities, located 
in Cass, Saline, and Seward counties. The data cover forty-five 
years, 1890 through 1934. A total of 30,854 cases were analyzed. 
The specific problems investigated were fourfold: first, the deter- 
mination of who originally settled on the land; second, the changes 
in ownership of farm land since the close of the pioneer period, 
within each of the principal groups of settlers; third, an analysis of 
the succession process in land ownership; fourth, an interpretation 
of the fundamental cultural factors conditioning the process. 

The settlement of the high plains lying between the Missouri 
River and the Rocky Mountains was accomplished in the three 
decades immediately following the Civil War. Practically all of the 
public lands in this region were transferred to private ownership 
through the medium of homesteads and railroad land grants. 
Throughout the pioneer period, 1854-90, the settlers were pre- 
ponderantly native-born Americans. In only one county (Saline, 
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1880) did the foreign-born ever reach 30 per cent of the total popula- 
tion. However, when an analysis was made of how these people 
distributed themselves on government and railroad land definitely 
different patterns were found.? Outside of the eastern third of Cass 
County, which was settled almost entirely by old American stock, 
previous to the close of the Civil War, the lands in this study were 
settled after 1864. Settlers on government land were almost wholly 
Civil War veterans and native stock, nonveterans. These settlers 
were fairly evenly distributed over the sections allotted to home- 
steads by the government. However, in a few localities scattered 
groups of foreigners settled, forming the nucleus of a colony which 
grew rapidly after the railroads threw their lands open for sale. 

When the nationality backgrounds of settlers on railroad lands 
were analyzed and compared with those on government land it was 
found that only a few Civil War veterans bought railroad land. The 
largest proportion of it was sold to nonveteran Americans who 
selected the better acreages for their homes. Rough, broken, hilly 
land and land distant from townsites was left for foreigners who were 
mainly imported by the railroads. Table 1 shows the percentage 
distribution of railroad land buyers between Americans and foreign- 
ers. 

The nature of the land the foreigners were forced to settle on was 
an active factor in the formation of definite, segregated areas. Then, 
too, they were drawn together by cultural and national ties into 
neighborhoods where a few members of each group had located dur- 
ing the period of homestead settlement. The nationalities repre- 
sented in this study were almost entirely from northern Europe. 
The largest group was the British, composed of English, Canadian, 
Irish, Scotch, and a few Welsh. A marked characteristic of settlers 
in the British group was an almost complete absence of any tendency 
to concentrate in specific localities. On the contrary, they settled, 
in the main, among old American pioneers and became assimilated 

2 All data presented in this section on the settlement of public and railroad lands 
are based upon the following sources: Pre-emption and Homestead Records, Cass, 
Saline, and Seward Counties, Nebraska (U.S. Public Land Office, Lincoln, Neb., now 
filed in the Archives of the Nebraska State Historical Society, Lincoln, Neb.); Land 


Contracts (Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., Lincoln, Neb.), Vols. I-L; 
Land Records (Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Neb.). 
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relatively easily. One exception was a large group of Irish, former 
railroad “‘jerries,” who bought land close to the railroad in the vicin- 
ity of Friend Village, Saline County. The next largest group was the 
German; Germans settled in the northern and eastern portions of 
Seward County, the southern one-fourth of Saline County, and in 
the western third of Cass County. Another major group was the 
Czech; they settled in the valley of the Big Blue River and on the 
high prairies to the west. 

The minor groups were all Scandinavians; the Danes were the 
most important numerically in this class. They settled in definite 


TABLE 1* 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF RAILROAD LAND 
BUYERS, AMERICANS AND FOREIGNERS, BY 
COUNTIES, 1870-85 


Cc Per Cent Per Cent 

Americans Foreigners 


colonies; their chief centers were in Seward County near the villages 
of Cordova and Staplehurst. Swedes came next in number; their 
principal settlements were near the stone quarries along the Platte 
and Weeping Water rivers in Cass County. All other groups were 
insignificant in number; the only ones represented were the Nor- 
wegians, Swiss, French, and Dutch. 

At the end of the pioneer period inhabitants representative of old 
American stock were more numerous than those of foreign nationali- 
ties in all but one community (Wilber, Saline County). Some com- 
munities were almost wholly American while others were composed 
of three or four nationalities, depending upon the conditions under 
which they were settled. From a minority population and land- 
owning group in each community (1854-90), except the one noted 
above, descendants of the nationality groups foreign to our shores 
during the pioneer era have become most numerous as landowners 
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and residents in all but three of the communities studied (eastern 
Cass County). These communities were settled almost entirely by 
American and British stocks before any land was granted to the rail- 
roads. Consequently they were free from the influences exerted by 
the dual government-railroad policy of land settlement. Neverthe- 
less, descendants of immigrant settlers are steadily invading them 
and displacing descendants of the original stock. 


II 


Land ownership was selected as the most representative index of 
shifts in nationality composition in the communities studied. Such 
analysis accurately indicates three things: first, the degree of suc- 
cession attained between nationality groups for the most stable class 
in a community, the landowners; second, what particular groups are 
acquiring land; third, the operation of the invasion-succession 
process. Ownership analysis was limited to farm land, because deed 
records for town real estate in Nebraska are classified in such a way 
that it is almost impossible to trace ownership for a large series over 
a long period. Deed records for farm land, on the other hand, are 
classified so that comparative series can be compiled for any period 
desired. 

The investigative technique developed for this study was as fol- 
lows: Trial schedules were drawn up for each nationality group rep- 
resented in the lists of homesteaders and railroad land buyers during 
the pioneer period. It was found that names of settlers divided 
themselves into six categories representative of their national origin: 
British-American, German, Irish, Czech, Swedish, and Danish. 
Next, the Deed Record Index of each county was checked and land- 
owners’ names tallied in their appropriate categories. Deeds are 
recorded on a township basis; this ruled out the possibility of 
analyzing land ownership along community lines. Four census dates 
were used as bases to determine the trend: 1890, 1905, 1920, 1934. 

The nature of the data kept errors to a minimum, as a field check 
proved, for a compensating error entered into the placing of names 
in each category. A random sample field check of 400 present land- 
owners was made; the names selected were scattered throughout 
the three counties. Three hundred and eighty-three landowners or 
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their relatives, out of the 400, were contacted. In 367 cases the name 
had been properly classified according to its nationality origin. 
Twenty-nine (7.9 per cent) names had been placed in the wrong 
category. The error was relatively evenly divided between the na- 
tionality groups, except the British-American where an error of 1.9 
per cent occurred. The lowest percentage of error was in the Czech 
group (1.2 per cent). 
TABLE 2+ 


PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL LANDOWNERS IN EACH NATIONAL 
ORIGINS GROUP, BY COUNTIES, 1890-1934 


County Prosar German Irish Czech Swedish Danish 
merican 
Cass 
71.03 20.28 6.96 23 
49.02 42.16 4.69 .§2 3.61 
40.73 50.94 3.23 1.26 3.73 04 
yr 36.19 51.71 2.63 1.50 3.67 13 
Saline 
63.66 II.12 3.81 24.41 .O1 1.03 
31.09 17.07 4.29 45.78 .02 1.06 
14.07 21.14 4-33 57.01 .03 2.32 
8.49 21.71 4.76 61.81 .02 2.49 
Seward 
35-51 45-95 3-94 5.78 II 5.20 
13.09 62.28 4.34 II.g2 22 7.80 
9.75 60.52 2.96 16.68 46 9.63 


* Deed Record Index, Cass, Saline, Seward Counties, Nebraska, for the year noted. 


The total number of landowners has remained relatively constant 
since 1890. However, when the analysis of landowners was made on 
the basis of their distribution into nationality groups definite trends 
were revealed. Table 2 shows the trends in each nationality group 
over the period studied, and the relative position it occupies in total 
ownership. 

When each nationality group was studied separately it was found 
that in each county and township the percentage of British-Ameri- 
can landowners had consistently declined in each census period. 
The largest decline occurred in Seward County, where their number 
dropped from 70.4 per cent in 1890 to 9.7 per cent in 1934. German 
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natonality groups increased each census period in each county with 
the exception of Seward County, where a decline of 1.8 per cent 
occurred, 1919-34. In spite of this setback for the German group, 
it had the greatest relative increase of any group. This increase also 
took place in Seward County, where the Germans increased from 
21.5 per cent to 60.5 per cent of the total landowners. Those of 
Irish descent consistently declined in Cass and Seward counties, but 
just as consistently increased in Saline County. This can be traced 
to the settlement of an Irish Catholic colony in Friend Township 
during the late pioneer period. This colony has integrated itself 
around the church located in Friend Village. As the settlement has 
grown the Irish have gradually radiated outward from this nucleus 
until their descendants are now numerous landowners in the four 
adjoining townships. Czechs have rapidly increased in each county. 
Here again, Seward County had the largest increase; Czechs in- 
creased from o.5 per cent in 1890 to 16.7 per cent of the landowners 
in 1934. Swedish landowners have increased in each county, but 
Cass had the only group of any significance in it. During the rail- 
road-building era stone quarries were opened near the villages of 
South Bend, Louisville, Nehawka, and Weeping Water. Many of 
the quarry laborers were Swedish. Some of these laborers bought 
land near their place of employment and settled down. Near each 
of these villages Swedish neighborhoods have formed. Danes are 
numerous only in Seward and Saline counties; the largest number is 
found in Seward County where two Danish communities have de- 
veloped. Those in Saline County are invaders from one of the Seward 
County settlements. 

The rapidity and frequency of succession in Seward County for 
four of the six nationality groups can possibly be explained by the 
absence of physiographic barriers to invasion in and around it, and 
the historical conditions of settlement. Seward County was settled, 
in the main, by British-American and German stocks; a few Irish 
and Swedes were scattered over it, also two small colonies of Danes, 
but almost no Czechs. However, immediately to the north, the high 
broken uplands of Butler County were thickly settled by Moravian 
Czechs. On the south, in Crete Township, Saline County, the high 
upland prairies east of the Blue River were settled by British- 
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Americans, Germans, and Czechs, This settlement pattern condi- 
tioned a three-way invasion-succession cycle in the county. Czechs 
invaded from both the north and south; Germans and Danes ex- 
panded from within; consequently, the British-American group has 
been pushed out more rapidly than in the other counties. 

Table 3 indicates the relative increase or decrease in each national- 
origins group over the period studied. 


TABLE 3* 


RELATIVE INCREASE AND/OR DECREASE IN EACH NATIONAL-ORIGINS 
GROUP BY COUNTIES, 1809-1934T 


County Pract German Czech Irish Swedish Danish 

Cass 

_ ae 64.5 183.0 200.0 57-9 290.0 2t 

52.0 222.9 500.0 42.6 302.0 1f 

46.5 225.5 600.0 34.4 302.0 3t 
Saline 

100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

51.3 163.1 196.8 113.5 250.0 116.0 

33-9 205.2 255.6 121.5 450.0 244.0 

227.3 283.0 139.6 300.0 260.0 
Seward 

ees ee 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

29:9 246.6 1416.7 87.9 200.0 239.0 

ET 19.2 299.3 | 2641.7 87.1 200.0 323.5 

14.4 292.4 | 3708.3 59.9 | 2133.3 401.6 


* Deed Record Index, Cass, Saline, and Seward Counties, Nebraska, for the year noted. 
t 1890 is used as the base of comparison. Other years are expressed as percentages of 1890. 
Absolute figures. 


A concomitant of changes in land ownership has been the ac- 
cumulation of land by interrelated family groups in all the com- 
munities studied. Accumulation of farms in the hands of strong 
holders who are related through blood and marriage followed from 
the deliberate policy pursued by foreign nationality groups, the 
Irish excepted, of marrying daughters to sons of large landowners 
and vice versa. This policy was carried on with great vigor between 
about 1885 and 1910. During this period the first American-born 
generation was coming of age; the parents, foreign-born immigrants, 
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continued the marital systems they had carried to Nebraska from 
Europe. The more prosperous Czechs, Germans, Swedes, Danes, 
English, and a few Americans began, in the late 1880’s, to acquire 
land for their children. As the years have passed, more and more 
land has come into the possession of a few families. This process has 
been accompanied by intermarriage between these families. These 
interrelated land-owning families have remained in the community 
while the economically poor and nonrelated families have been 
pushed out or have become tenants. 

Characteristically, families of old American stock have not been 
outstanding in the accumulation of vast landed estates. However, 
there are a few who have. These are all located in the southeastern 
third of Cass County, in communities settled by old American stock. 
These large estates were founded between 1880 and 1905. Since 
then they have been disintegrating; the heirs turned gentlemen and 
began to run race horses, speculate in securities, and spend large 
sums for expensive automobiles instead of farming. As they were 
forced to sell their land, piece by piece, Germans, Czechs, and Swedes 
have bought into these communities. The present depression has ac- 
celerated this process. After 1910 the accumulation of large estates 
by both foreigners and Americans almost ceased. Most first-genera- 
tion Americans were married and rearing families. As their children 
have matured, part of them have moved out of the community to 
seek their fortunes elsewhere. Many have become invaders of other 
communities where they have displaced British-Americans; still 
others have left the farm for neighboring towns or cities. 


One cycle of succession was completed during the pioneer period. 
The Indians were successfully invaded, their culture was displaced, 
and the white man succeeded them as human dominant. Through 
the operation of the settlement process, white invaders were segre- 
gated into definite distributions on the basis of nationality, religion, 
or some other cultural determiner. This process sifted the popula- 
tion, in almost every community, into definite neighborhoods where 
representatives of different nationality groups settled on adjacent 
farms. 
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Displacement began in each county in the middle 1880’s. In the 
fall of 1884 a sharp business depression dampened the spirits of both 
farmers and business men.’ In the following spring railroad develop- 
ment in the western part of the state opened vast tracts of prairie 
for settlement. Many Americans were seized with ‘‘western fever.”’ 
Land they had homesteaded or bought from the railroad, ten to 
fifteen years before, at from five to nine dollars an acre, was sold for 
from twenty-five to forty dollars an acre.* Czechs and Germans who 
had settled in the seventies were ready buyers. Almost every family 
had sons growing up who had to be provided for. The demand for 
additional land by these foreign groups presented to the Americans an 
opportunity to realize a handsome profit on their land, and at the 
same time “‘go farther west”’ as their fathers had been doing for gen- 
erations, where they could settle on cheap land and repeat the specu- 
lative cycle. Many sold, loaded their belongings in a wagon, and 
headed west to found a new home. 

Displacement first appeared in townships thickly settled by 
foreigners. There the Czech or German bought out his American 
neighbor. Only rarely did an American buy out a Czech or German. 
Displacement was almost wholly a one-way process, the American 
farmer by the foreigner. Four hundred cases were checked in each 
county. In 94 per cent of the cases analyzed, Americans sold their 
farms to foreigners rather than to other Americans or British. It 
was found that in 82.3 per cent of the cases studied the farm was 
bought by a neighbor. 

After 1890 the process was accelerated by two factors: the growth 
of children and adverse economic conditions. The first prairie-born 
generation of European-Americans was maturing; these young people 
had to be placed on farms, if the family and church were to remain 
intact. Besides, their parents were particularly anxious to buy land 
and keep them in the community. They were unwittingly aided in 
their plans by the long depression and drought of the 1890’s. Eco- 
nomic pressure forced many financially weak farmers to sell their 
holdings to meet obligations; foreclosures were widespread among 


3 W. W. Cox, History of Seward County, Nebraska (Lincoln, 1888), pp. 68-69. 


4 Deed Records (Cass County), Books 3-8, 19-24; Deed Records (Saline County), 
Books 4-7, 12-16; Deed Records (Seward County) Books A-F, S-X. 
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both farmers and business men.’ During these trying times Ameri- 
can farmers appeared to be financially weaker than their foreign 
neighbors. In 73.4 per cent of the rural mortgage foreclosures Ameri- 
cans were the ones closed out. In 87.2 per cent of the cases these 
farms were bought by foreigners. 

Throughout the period of displacement the process operated more 
rapidly in neighborhoods where the foreign-born were thickly settled 
than where only a few were found. If the displacement curve were 
plotted it would make a flat S. The first few years British-Americans 
were gradually bought out, by 1900 the process had begun to ac- 
celerate, between 1905 and about 1915 it was most rapid, for the 
next five years it gradually slowed, and since 1921 it has leveled 
off. This latter phase indicates that another succession cycle has 
been completed in townships subjected to this process. 

Communities settled almost entirely by British-American stock 
had to be invaded before displacement-succession could occur. In- 
vasion, like displacement, tended to work one way; British-Ameri- 
cans were almost always invaded, seldom were they the invaders. 
Czechs and Germans were very successful invaders; Swedes and 
Danes less so, with the Irish a poor last. Invasion of a segregated 
area by any one of these groups did not begin until its members had 
almost entirely displaced British-Americans and other weak land- 
holders in the locality where they first settled. Before an external 
invasion began, a state of succession was almost invariably reached 
in a given neighborhood. After all of the British-Americans that 
the foreign group could buy out had been displaced, the land-hungry 
farmers began to go out of the vicinity and bid for farms on the 
periphery of the area where succession was relatively complete. A 
single farm was bought, then another, and another. Slowly one na- 
tionality displaced another in an ever widening area. Group expan- 
sion through invasion continued until one invading group was 
checked by another invader working toward it. On the margin of 
invaded areas is found an interstitial, disorganized strip composed 
of two or more nationality groups. For instance, in northeastern 
Seward County there are Swedes, Czechs, British-Americans, and 


S$ Records, clerk of the district court for each county; Foreclosures, 1894-1897; also 
“grantor,” “grantee” records in the county clerks’ offices. 
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Danes living in a no man’s land lying between communities repre- 
sented by each of these groups. Travel three miles in any direction 
and you are in a community composed almost entirely of one of 
them. 

IV 


As the country around the frontiersman and pioneer was settled, 
the land became more valuable. Many of the early settlers sold out, 
as they could realize from five to ten dollars an acre profit on their 
farms in a few years.® This characteristic of the American pioneers— 
to settle on a piece of land, partially improve it, then sell for a profit 
when the opportunity presented itself and move on to a new frontier 
where the process was repeated—coupled with the lack of family 
solidarity, has been a fundamental conditioner of the processes pre- 
sented in this paper. 

British nationality groups soon lost their traditional cultural 
values. A common language and, many times, the same religion 
molded them into Americans. Also, members of the British groups 
were seldom the victims of prejudice to the same degree as the other 
European groups. On the other hand, the European immigrant who 
spoke a different language, worshiped in a different faith, and sepa- 
rated into definite neighborhoods did not assimilate so readily. 
These groups integrated their members around a church, a cultural 
uniformity, or a national ideal. Czechs, Germans, Danes, Swedes, 
and to some extent the Irish formed semisegregated cultural islands 
on the Nebraska countryside. These isolated groups have attempted 
to maintain their religious or national ideals. The first and second 
generations born in America maintained them to a remarkable de- 
gree, but the third and fourth generations are losing the old culture 
traits and values and turning to new ones nearer the things they 
know and experience in daily life. 

Czechs, Germans, Danes, Swedes, and to some extent the Irish 
have attempted to maintain the solidarity of the family. Each group 
realized that the basic necessity in perpetuating its family traditions 


6A. T. Andreas, History of Nebraska (Chicago, 1882), pp. 490-527, 1347-60, 1415- 
19, 1421-30; 559 biographies, twenty-five interviews divided between surviving pioneer 
American settlers residing in Nebraska and Illinois, and the checking of Deed Records, 
for Knox Township, Knox County, IIl., 1835-50, Galesburg, Ill. 
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was to settle in a community, possess land, build churches, and build 
schools to train the young. Then, when the children grow up, keep 
them in the community under the aegis of the parental hand. This 
was done by providing for their economic future to the best of the 
parents’ ability. Among these groups an attempt was made to pro- 
vide each son with a piece of land, preferably 80-160 acres, when he 
married. Every daughter was expected to marry a man with a piece 
of farm land or a share in a business, if he happened to live in a 
village or town. 

These different family systems have existed, with modifications, 
on the Nebraska countryside for three-quarters of a century. Each 
ethnic group has attempted to maintain traditional values handed 
down from its past. Americans still look upon the “foreign ways” 
of their Czech, German, and Scandinavian neighbors with disdain; 
the foreigners, on their side, have definite opinions about their own 
superiority. Definite social barriers exist between these partially 
assimilated groups; fundamental values held by each have condi- 
tioned their attitudes and behavior. These have, in turn, affected 
the structure of the communities in such a way that the processes 
analyzed in this paper have and are taking place. These and other 
changes are occurring which can alone be explained in terms of 
family organization, cultural values, prejudices, hatreds, and general 
cultural differences surviving from their pioneer and European 
heritages. 

By way of summary, we point out that this paper has attempted 
to analyze the succession-invasion processes which have occurred 
in land ownership between six different nationality groups living in 
thirty-four eastern Nebraska communities. It was assumed that 
changes in land ownership can be used as an index of succession, and 
that the names of landowners are indicative of their nationality 
background. In order to understand the operation of the processes 
isolated for investigation it was necessary to determine who original- 
ly settled on the land; then, develop an investigative technique 
which would enable the investigator to follow these nationality 
groups through a relatively long period of time. 

It was found that descendants of American pioneers and British 
immigrants have been forced out of all but three communities as 
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majority landowners and as the most numerous residents of the 
community; that land is being accumulated in the hands of a few 
interrelated families. Displacement (resulting in succession) first oc- 
curred in neighborhoods settled by mixed nationalities; the process 
operated more rapidly in the center than toward the periphery of 
these localities. After displacement within a neighborhood and com- 
munity had worked itself outward toward the periphery, invasion 
began. Czechs and Germans have been the leaders in the invasion of 
communities outside the localities they originally settled. The direc- 
tion of invasion depended on the conditions of original settlement 
combined with geographic factors. Factors conditioning displace- 
ment-succession and invasion-succession have been the attitudes 
possessed by the different nationality and cultural groups toward 
the function of land ownership and the organization of the American 
pioneer and European peasant families. 
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“PIDGIN ENGLISH” IN HAWAII: A LOCAL STUDY IN 
THE SOCIOLOGY OF LANGUAGE 


JOHN E. REINECKE 


While the broader aspects of language have been voluminously treated 
from a sociological or a social-psychological point of view, as much can- 
not be said of particular linguistic areas and problems. The field of what 
may be called marginal languages—i.e., forms of speech which are not 
accepted as of equal prestige with the common language of an area or 
with well-established dialects, and which generally arise where different 
cultures are juxtaposed rather brusquely—has been little exploited. The 
more elusive aspects of the use of idioms lacking prestige, the interplay 
of the warmth and intimacy characterizing their use within the we-group 
with the embarrassments that come of using them before or in addressing 
outsiders, have received scant treatment. Only by comparison of a num- 
ber of local studies are we likely to arrive at valid generalizations regard- 
ing the rise of makeshift languages and their nature and role, the cir- 
cumstances under which a form of speech loses or gains face, and especially 
the significance of a nonstandard dialect to its speakers and hearers. With 
the hope of providing one such study, as well as of calling attention to the 
richness of material awaiting the student in this field, the present writer 
has sought to treat one of the several problems of sociological importance 
in one small area, Hawaii: namely, that of the English language con- 
tinuum which has partaken of the nature in turn of a trade jargon, a 
cross between a Creole language and an immigrants’ mixed dialect, and 
finally a class dialect comparable to those of other English-speaking col- 
onies.* 

When the Hawaiian Islands were opened to our civilization in the 
last years of the eighteenth century, a kind of broken trade language 
grew up in the ports and later (1820-80) on the whaling vessels. From the 
scanty references it appears to have been chiefly English adapted to 
Hawaiian syntax and pronunciation and containing a large number of 


t Articles dealing with some linguistic problems in Hawaii may be found in American 
Speech, VIII, 15-19; Sociology and Social Research, XX, 140-44; School and Society, 
XXIII, 98-104; Journal of Applied Psychology, VIII, 411-23; Child Development, II, 
184-87; 1935 and 1936 issues of Social Process (Sociology Club, University of Hawaii); 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, XXIII, 106-19; recent files of Hawaii Educational Review. 
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native words though it never took a definite form. Whether the English 
or the Hawaiian tongue was the language of command on the plantations 
which about 1850 began to dominate Island economy is uncertain. 

A reciprocity treaty with the United States, effective in 1876, precipi- 
tated complete dependence upon a plantation economy. The native popu- 
lation was submerged under a polyglot flood of imported laborers. On the 
plantations, under English-speaking foremen, English inevitably became 
the language of command, and consequently the chief lingua franca among 
the several linguistic groups. Based as it was on the mixed speech of 
the ports, this plantation idiom contains elements found in other English 
jargons of the Pacific, together with many Hawaiian words. It was called 
“pidgin English.” 

This “pidgin English” was of the familiar type of language found 
wherever a large number of menial workers (usually belonging to several 
language groups) are controlled for many years by a small class of alien 
masters who do not trouble to learn their servants’ languages, and are 
not concerned to have these speak their own correctly. Because the serv- 
ant already speaks the new language brokenly, the master often simplifies 
his own idiom, so that a very broken-down dialect results, marked by 
extreme simplification of form and, originally, by poverty of vocabulary.” 
This simplified dialect is learned by new slaves or coolies from their es- 
tablished compatriots, and thus linguistic corruption is perpetuated. 

Under plantation conditions as typified in the Lesser Antilles a Creole 
dialect usually displaces the servile workers’ languages, becomes relatively 
fixed in form, and settles into place as the vernacular of the masses and 
the substandard dialect of the master class as well. Such a dialect gen- 
erally gives rise to a folk literature and—usually through first serving 
the needs of religious instruction—may even be elevated into a literary 
vehicle, as has happened to the debased Spanish of Curagao. 

Hawaii was not, however, a typical plantation area. Certainly there 
were elements of servitude and caste in its plantation life, and its coolies 

2 Joseph Vendryes (Language, p. 295) says of Creole-speakers: “Their apprenticeship 
to this language was never completed. It was limited to its superficial characteristics, 
to expressions representing the ordinary objects and essential acts of life; the inner 
essence of the language, with its fine complexities, was never assimilated. .... ” See 
also E. Schultze in Sociologus, IX, 377-418; Otto Jespersen, Language, chap. xii; 
D. C. Hesseling, Het Negerhollands der Deense Antillen, pp. 49-61; Leonard Bloomfield, 
Language, pp. 471-75; G. S. Lane in Language, XI, 5-8; monographs by Hugo 
Schuchardt, Ch. Baissac, R. Lenz, S. R. Dalgado, William Churchill, S. Sylvain, J. 
Faine. 


3 J. Graham Cruickshank, “Black Talk” (Demerara, 1916), pp. 13-16. 
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were isolated and heard little native English speech. Nevertheless, many 
of the conditions of free immigration were present: there was much spatial 
and social mobility; in the cities contact with native English speakers 
was possible; immigrants could maintain their national individuality and 
languages, so that in their eyes broken English has remained a makeshift 
without sentimental value; and finally, there was free public education. 

The school system of Hawaii was turning to the use of English when 
the immigrants began to arrive, and that tongue was the only practicable 
medium of instruction and assimilation for their own children. So, even 
while the “pidgin” took shape in the cane fields, the schools were pre- 
venting its establishment. Immigration into Hawaii was continuous and 
heavy until 1932. The task of educating thousands of children in a tongue 
which they had not heard or heard only in a garbled form before enter- 
ing school, in localities where not a single person may speak English as 
his native language,> would be a difficult one for a school system more 
wealthy and efficient than that of Hawaii. Yet, because the children had 
to use English as a lingua franca more frequently and intimately than 
their parents, because the youth were more aware of the cultural and 
economic compulsion of their new language, and because the teachers 
insisted on an approximation to standard English, a much more unified 
and a more nearly acceptable English took form on the playground and in 
the classroom than in the fields and shops. 

Among the younger people every grade of English is spoken, depending 
upon their home language, schooling, associations, and ambitions. At the 


“PIDGIN” “GOOD ENGLISH” 
AL 
Extremely Broken but Inadequate Fluent and Distinctly Standard 
broken fairly adequate substandard adequate but dialectal but | American 
makeshift English with dialectal substandard acceptable English, 
English marked foreign English dialectal English with local 
peculiarities English peculiarities 
+, J 
Mostly spoken by immigrants Mostly spoken by immigrants’ descendants 


one extreme the youth speaks as acceptably as the average educated 
American, at the other as brokenly as the average immigrant speaker of 
“pidgin.” In most cases his speech among his fellows is sufficiently devi- 


4In 1876 English was the medium of instruction of 31.3 per cent of the school 
children; in 1886, of 77.6 per cent; in 1895, of 99.5 per cent; in 1902, of all. 

$ The “Anglo-Saxon”’ civil population, and “Anglo-Saxon” children in the schools, 
have averaged about 6 per cent of their respective totals and have been concentrated 
in Honolulu. 
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ant from standard English to receive, if not to merit, the epithet “pidgin,” 
which, as indicated in the accompanying diagram, is applied along the 
greater part of the English speech continuum in Hawaii. Yet even in 
extreme cases the English of those who have attended the schools is not 
the “pidgin” of their elders; it is more fluent, richer in words, and much 
nearer the structure of standard English—and they do most of their think- 
ing in it, which few immigrants do in their “pidgin.”’ In short, the make- 
shift language—thanks to the schools and to the economic opportunities 
of the immigrants—is passing over into a local dialect, for the most part 
substandard and confined to those who come of non-English-speaking 
families, but in its upper reaches comparable to standard English.° 

This looks like the process of linguistic assimilation to be found in any 
American center where there are many foreigners. Yet there is a differ- 
ence. While the “pidgin English” was not given time to develop into a 
full-fledged Creole language, it has become fixed enough to present greater 
resistance to assimilation than the amorphous broken English of an or- 
dinary “‘little Italy,” to leave a deeper impress both linguistically and 
socially upon the dialect of the younger generation. 

The extent of the mastery of colloquial American English by the 
Island-bred is not generally realized in Hawaii. The application of the 
term “‘pidgin’’ to most of the spoken English hides the differences between 
the truly makeshift English of the father and the “bad,” substandard 
English of the son. Any considerable deviation from the critic’s indi- 
vidual standard of “good English” is “pidgin.” And “pidgin” carries 
connotations of menial, contract-bound labor, of wide social distance, and 
of social discrimination. Hence arises much of the symbolic value of 
speech standards in Hawaii, with their emotion-charged attitudes, al- 
though between the attitudes toward the “pidgin” proper and toward 
the dialect there is a real difference. 

With the crude “pidgin” of the immigrants and elderly natives is 
associated little of that preoccupation with language forms which gathers 


6 The Hawaiian Island vulgar dialect is described in American Speech, IX, 48-58, 
122-31. The 1930 census returned 301,514 English-speaking persons and 66,824 who 
spoke no English (though actually many spoke crude “pidgin’’). Perhaps 55,000 
spoke standard or “good” English, 130,000—-160,000 (most of the persons under thirty- 
five included) spoke dialect called ‘“‘pidgin,”’ and the rest spoke makeshift English— 
true “pidgin.” 

For a (too schematic) discussion of levels of speech see R. de la Grasserie, Des 
parlers des différentes classes sociales; see also A. Dauzat, Les Patois; L. Bloomfield, 
Language; G. P. Krapp, The Knowledge of English; H. L. Mencken, The American 
Language. 
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about the dialect. In the mouths of the old people “pidgin” is recognized 
as a makeshift, for it is realized that they have not had an opportunity 
to go beyond it. They, being for the most part outside the society and 
culture of the white Americans, do not feel themselves greatly isolated 
on account of their poor English. 

Occasionally, indeed, the immigrants were unaware that there existed 
any better medium of communication with the whites than “pidgin.” 
A friend of the writer tells of an experience he had two decades ago with 
a gang of Chinese workmen who were at the point of fighting with their 
field boss. He, an English university man newly come to Hawaii, was 
trying angrily to explain in pure English that the cane should be cut 
close to the ground and the tops lopped off and thrown between the rows 
for fertilizer. My friend interpreted to the gang foreman: “Luna [fore- 
man], big boss speak, all men down-below cutch; suppose too much mauka 
{uphill, high] cutch, too mucha sugar poho [wasted|—keiki [shoots] no use. 
Savvy? All men opala |trash] cutch, one side t’row—byenby mule men 
come, Jepo [dirt] too mucha guru [good]. Savvy?” “Savvy,” replied the 
Chinese; then, with a look of ineffable disgust: ‘““Huy! wasamalla dis 
Haole—he no can talk haole!”” (‘“‘What’s wrong with this white man?— 
he can’t talk white man’s language!’ Most immigrants have moved in 
a wider circle than these old Chinese and have been aware of a more 
adequate type of “haole,” but they have found no particular need to 
learn it or had no opportunity to do so. In a plantation economy, and 
even at many other occupations, the immigrants could get along remark- 
ably well with very little English. 

Some immigrants, the favorably situated or ambitious few, learned 
adequate if “accented” English. Of late years the Filipino immigrants 
have broken away from the “pidgin” tradition to a considerable extent. 
Many of them studied some English in the Philippines; they are more 
clearly aware than were their predecessors of the cultural and economic 
advantages of using English correctly; and, most important, they are 
thrown into contact with Island-born persons who speak passable English. 

Yet, so strongly ingrained is the tradition of “pidgin” as the language 
of command on the plantations that the petty foremen, usually men of 


7 This sort of incident seems to be typical of situations where mixed jargons are 
spoken. Some Indians of our Northwest used to think that Chinook jargon was the 
white man’s language, and some whites still think it is the Indians’ only tongue. Both 
Norwegians and Russians took the ‘‘Russenorsk”’ formerly spoken in Finmarken to be 
the others’ language. 
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little education, still frequently resent the use of good English on the 
job by the young Filipinos or Island-bred workmen. Several high-school 
lads, to excuse their poor English, have told the writer: “No use for us 
learn good English; the /una [boss] will wild us if we talk good English 
to him; he say we’re too fresh.” 

Toward the old-time “pidgin” in its various national guises speakers 
of what they consider acceptable English generally show a good-humored 
contempt. The person who can skilfully caricature the speech of the old 
Portuguese, Japanese, or whoever it may be, is sure of hearty applause 
from the young people of all ethnic groups. Since the older people of every 
nationality speak broken English, no one can take offense at the limita- 
tion as being a thrust at one’s own people. And the listener, like the 
imitator, congratulates himself upon his own superiority; for only one 
who understands English well can appreciate the takeoff! Likewise ad- 
vertisements featuring the foreign English of the shopkeeper are popular.® 

Quite a different picture is presented by the dialect of the younger 
people. The emotion-charged attitudes associated practically everywhere 
with the use of different levels of speech take on additional significance 
in Hawaii, for there the type of English spoken is connected with race as 
well as with class differences. The only persons to whom standard Eng- 
lish is native are (roughly speaking) the few Americans and British, 
locally known as Haoles, who occupy an envied position of economic ad- 
vantage. Good English and the Haole are associated in the popular mind. 
“A Haole,” defined a Japanese girl, ‘is a person who speaks a beautiful 
language.”’ To be like a Haole has been, by and large, to share in his 
economic and social advantages, to feel one’s self more closely approxi- 
mate to that state of a “real American” which the schools and press 
glorify. Yet at the same time it implies being “haolefied,” dissociating 
one’s self from one’s class and racial group. Therefore the use of “good 
English,” always a class fetish emphasized by the pedagogic mind, be- 
comes in Hawaii doubly a fetish, about which play ambivalent sets of 
attitudes. 

Nonspeakers are mostly hostile toward or contemptuous of the dialect. 
Schoolteachers, editors, and others, whose concern it is to reconcile Ameri- 

8 Few generalizations are wholly true. The real “Musa-shiya the Shirtmaker,”’ 
who in the advertisements speaks a marvelous exaggeration of Japanese English, has 
several times been approached by Japanese not of the Americanized generation who 
have tried to induce him to discontinue his advertising in this medium. They say it 


lowers the dignity of the Japanese people. But no Chinese has protested to “me, 
P. Y. Chong,” about his pidgin advertisements. 
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canization with the castelike traditions of the plantations, attack its use 
in terms which the following extract from a radio address illustrates: 

Those who cannot, or will not, speak the English language well are at a 
disadvantage in our business and social life, and even in cooperative efforts; 
nor can they contribute their full part, as true citizens, to the common good. 
.... This dialect, cramped and crude and chaotic, limited in expressive possi- 
bilities and unintelligible to the stranger, is surely not one to build a civilization 
and a culture on, a culture worthy of the intelligent, capable and kindly people 
of the most beautiful islands of all the world.® 


Aware that its limitations are great—that its use makes for retardation 
and poor school work to a distressing extent, that occasionally it causes 
misunderstanding between mainlanders and Islanders, and that because 
of its habitual use Island youth are generally inadequate in public ex- 
pression and appear at a disadvantage, thus acquiring feelings of in- 
feriority—they attribute to it also the limitations of “pidgin” proper, 
with which they usually confuse it. Few have analyzed the differences 
between “pidgin” (dialect) and standard English; to get rid of “pidgin,” 
therefore, unadvised suggestions are made, such as that of a former 
university head to teach the youth of Hawaii one thousand basic Eng- 
lish words. 

One would expect the educational authorities for many years past to 
have paid the closest attention to the problem of the so-called “pidgin,” 
in view of the current statement that the schools’ primary duty is to 
teach adequate, “‘good”’ English in place of “the worst English in the 
world.”’ Yet the individual teacher is still for the most part left to her 
own rule-of-thumb devices, with inadequate instruction in how to teach 
remedial English.'® This is to be accounted for partly by pedagogic in- 
ertia. Largely, however, it is because school people have shared in the 
general contempt for the “pidgin” as a dialect beneath analysis, and 
because of the educator’s reliance upon the ordering-and-forbidding for- 
mula. The Hawiian and Japanese tongues have been kept off the school 
ground by command, so why should not good English appear there by 
the same technique? 


* Professor L. E. Bassett, reported in the Honolulu Advertiser, April 17, 1935. 


1° There was some endeavor to teach corrective phonetics in the normal training 
school. In 1936 there was mimeographed for distribution a remedial workbook which 
really tackles current errors. During the last two years the Teachers College and the 
English department of the University of Hawaii, with the co-operation of the public 
school system, have undertaken an extensive survey of local English and systematic 
teaching of remedial English. The mass of classroom teachers, however, appears to be 
still untouched. 
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Although a good many persons pride themselves on their cleverness 
in speaking the various levels of “pidgin,’’ Hawaiian Island English has 
so lacked prestige that until quite recently no one has studied its forms 
—a condition in marked contrast to the local interest taken in such 
idioms as the Chinook jargon, Gullah English, and Creole French. Nor 
has the “pidgin” of any grade been used much in local literature except 
for a few satirical sketches wholly in dialect, written for the newspapers.” 
While Islanders are proud to use Hawaiian words in all but the most 
formal context, “pidgin” expressions are generally lacking in dignity and 
if taken up are regarded as slang. Thus, in sport, a legislator entitled 
his proposed bill against graft “the Dong-dong Act.” 

Emphasis upon the use of standard English naturally tickles the in- 
dividual vanity of its users. When in addition, as in Hawaii, some racial 
groups can point to others as using worse English, individual vanity be- 
comes associated with group self-satisfaction. In Hawaii linguistic com- 
parisons are bound to be invidious ethnically; the same will probably be 
found true in most areas of creole or immigrants’ dialect. The writer 
remembers vividly the sharpness with which a part-Hawaiian teacher 
insisted how disgraceful it is that a teacher in the public schools should 
write such wretched English as she showed in a letter from a young 
Japanese. (The influx of Japanese teachers brings severe competition to 
the older established nationalities.) Ethnic groups for which one feels 
some contempt are, naturally, especially prone to be careless in their 
speech. Thus the Portuguese, who stress the wrong words and speak with 
a distinctive intonation, are often thought of as having originated the 
“pidgin.” The Japanese, who are actually at a disadvantage in English 
because they live in large communities with close-knit family relation- 
ships, are blamed for the whole low level of Island English, while some 
young Japanese are beginning to lay the blame upon the Filipinos. 

Among the speakers of the substandard dialect there are contradictory 
attitudes. They have been made speech-conscious to a much greater ex- 


™ One or two sets of sketches in the young people’s dialect have been well received; 
significantly, they are in the variety used by the Portuguese, the Haoles’ poor relations 
in Island society. The political-satirical columns have mostly followed the old people’s 
broken speech. “Kahuna Nui’s” (big medicine man’s) letters were a drawing card for 
the Honolulu Times; while the Voice of Labor, although appealing to readers of little 
education, finds it worth while to run a series of monologues in which old immigrants 
comment in their “pidgin” upon the underdog’s side of the ‘‘Paradise of the Pacific.” 
The use of Creole or rustic dialects in many places as a medium of political satire seems 
to show that an idiom whose turns of expression are understood and appreciated by all, 
but conventionally despised by most, is especially fitted for such a role. 
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tent than is usual among Americans. The use of good English, they have 
had preached to them, is an essential part of the good Americanism to 
which they aspire, and a key to economic success. They have perhaps 
been treated with some contempt because of their poor diction. Above 
all they have struggled with the difficulties of expressing themselves 
adequately at school. All except the youngest children are quite well 
aware of the various levels of diction and seek to adapt their speech to 
the occasion. Unfortunately for them, long habituation to nonstandard 
syntax, idioms, and pronunciation keeps all except a very few from attain- 
ing an acceptable and easy diction. They usually attain only an error- 
sprinkled stiffness of expression.” 

The young people in general subscribe to the official view of the ma- 


terial benefits of using good English. To quote three high-school Fresh- 
men: 


Look at teachers, bankers, officers and other people who have good jobs, 
they are the ones that use good English and the ones that have good jobs 
{Y. O.]. Who do you think will have a job first? Myself who uses bad language 
or other person who uses good language? Of course who uses good language 
will have a job [T. S.]. I think good English really get us better position in 
nearly every job. Furthermore we are better off in conversing with most of the 
well educated men [K. U.]. 


Probably few would admit that the lad whose analysis follows comes 
closer to the truth. 

People may say that if we use good English we can have good jobs, but I 
think it as a “hash’’ saying. The only persons that can have good jobs are the 
rich fellows. By rich fellows I most likely mean the “‘haoles’’ [M. H.]. 


In any case, there is general agreement that the use of “‘pidgin” is an 
educational and often a social hindrance. In using it many know that 
they are losing prestige with the Americans, and they condemn them- 
selves for using it, sometimes in strong terms. The idea that the “pidgin” 
might have the dignity of a dialect is foreign to them. In whatever quali- 
ties it may have of vividness, terseness, local color, few take any con- 
scious pleasure.’’ It is to them, as to the Haoles, simply the despised 
“‘pidgin.”” When the worm turns it is to say, ““But some Haoles use just 
as bad English, too,’’ not to excuse the dialect as such. The teachers 


% Their contact with good English is, however, sufficient to keep them from using 
inflated, ‘‘babu” English, though some are a bit bookish in their careful speech. 

"3 Except in a patronizing way, as indicated above in discussing the use of “‘pidgin”’ 
in newspaper columns. 
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should eliminate the “‘pidgin.’’ Independent Master M. H., who continues 
in the following quotation, is exceptional in his expressed attitude. 

If we use “Pidgin English’’ the teachers should keep their mouths shut and 
mind their own business. If the teachers lecture the pupils during school hours 
they are making more enemies day by day. Pupils may promise to speak good 
English before the teachers, but after they are with their pals they will use 
“Pidgin English’’ so what’s the use of lecturing the pupils. 


Persons who exercise themselves over the prevalent bad English de- 
mand why those who can see the better continue to practice the worse. 
They fail to realize the weight of the obvious circumstances of the use 
of the dialect. The “pidgin” is impressed upon the young Islander in 
his tenderest years and in his most intimate associations (excepting those 
with his parents if they speak a foreign language at home), those with his 
siblings and play group. The mere effort of changing from the dialectal 
idioms and pronunciation of one’s childhood is itself extremely difficult 
even when removed from the social pressure of one’s fellows. One’s 
teachers usually cannot recognize or do not know how to correct many of 
the dialectisms. So long as there is a large polyglot population of elderly 
people, the young people must know and use the only practicable lingua 
franca—broken English. The necessity of speaking in “pidgin” with per- 
sons of another tongue, and especially with one’s own parents whose 
language one does not know sufficiently well to converse in it freely, con- 
firms the youth in his substandard speech habits. So-called “pidgin”’ is 
the young folks’ native tongue, usually alongside an equally substandard 
variety of some foreign language, so that, “If we try to speak good Eng- 
lish our hands are always trying to explain what we want to say.” A 
girl whose elder sister refused to listen to her “pidgin” writes: “TI tried 
to talk good English. This time I felt as if I were not a Japanese, but a 
‘haole,’ and felt out of place.” Thus the easiest course is to excuse one’s 
self by remarking that only a Haole can speak English properly anyway, 
so why try. Even those who have learned to speak standard English 
with some ease feel, like most dialect-speakers, the warmth and intimacy 
which come of using one’s childhood dialect within one’s own circle, and 
the stiffness which would result from an attempt to talk “Haole English” 
there. Many a college graduate can be heard habitually relapsing into 
his juvenile speech. For, because of the racial lines in Hawaii, a young 
man who rises into the middle class there cannot so easily find congenial 
company among people careful of their English as does his fellow on the 
mainland. 

Among adolescents, of all groups the most jealous of social conformity 
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and unhampered by the necessity of speaking “good English” to hold 
jobs and maintain social prestige, the pressure to use dialect is strongest. 
Among them, too, is perhaps most keenly felt, or at least most plainly 
expressed, the racial and class implications of speech differences. These 
statements exemplify their attitudes: 

People using pidgin English can also convince their listeners to listen on to 
what they have to say. If you should speak good English they pay less atten- 
tion to what you are saying because they think you are saucy [N.A.]. In 
Honokaa pidgin English are the common language they speak, because when 
we used good English they called it the hybolic [supercilious], so the boy put 
aside the good English and used pidgin English [P. K. O.]. Sometimes when I 
used good English some people say I act as if I know everything or acting fresh. 
Sometimes when we are in a crowd of people some people tease us saying “black 
haole’”’ [M. A.]. And of course we hate to be called “haoles’”’ because of many 
reasons [M. H.]. 


Such crude expression of the feeling that the choice speaker is overstep- 
ping the limits of his group and aping the manners of the dominant ethnic 
group—whose besetting fault in local estimation is ‘‘acting high-hat’— 
is not found so frequently among adults, but even among them the pres- 
sure of ridicule works against anyone whose manners either of action or 
of speech can be considered “‘haolefied,’’ unless, indeed, his superior social 
position clearly justifies them. 

Young Island Haoles and persons from “the Coast” often fall into the 
dialect, seeking thus to establish cordial relations between themselves 
and the nonwhites. But this must not be overdone. If the “pidgin” is 
too extreme it may be taken not as a compliment but as an implication 
that Islanders cannot speak better, or as a lowering of the outsider’s 
(and hence his conversationists’) dignity. A white salesman sitting about 
the bottle with a party of Japanese, as the evening grew more convivial, 
lapsed more and more into “pidgin,” until one of the Japanese exclaimed 
in disgust, “Why the —— don’t you talk English?” To share in so in- 
timate a thing as a dialect, especially if it be disparaged, one must “‘be- 
long.’’ There are oversensitive persons who want it known that they can 
and do speak good English, at least when speaking to those outside their 
intimate circle. The writer remembers the anger of a shopkeeper with a 
university degree when some Portuguese youths addressed him in ‘“‘pid- 
gin” such as one commonly uses with middle-aged Japanese. With the 
spread of tolerably good dialectal English it is becoming advisable to 
speak first in standard English and change to “pidgin” if necessary. 

As, due to the plantation tradition, the proportion of high-school and 
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university students is lower in Hawaii than in most parts of America, 
one of the most powerful cultural forces in favor of the standardization of 
speech on a rather high level is curtailed. Of course there is not neces- 
sarily a correlation between length of schooling and excellence of English; 
the miliey in which the graduate finds himself is also of great importance. 
But on the whole both milieu and educational opportunities are dependent 
upon economic status, and this is still closely associated with race. 
Furthermore, the ethnic groups at the bottom of the economic scale are 
usually those whose length of residence, and so of acquaintance with the 
English language, has been shortest. For a considerable time to come, 
therefore, the present conjunction of class and race differentiation will 
affect attitudes toward English usage. With the gradual fading of ethnic 
lines and the probable rise in the standard of local English—because of 
the efforts of the schools, the dying out of the other languages, and wider 
contacts for the mass of the Island-born—“‘pidgin” may become an ob- 
solete term and class differences of speech sink to minor symbolic sig- 
nificance. 
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AN EXACT THEORY OF SOCIAL GROUPS 
AND RELATIONS 


KARL MENGER 


We consider a group of men’ which we shall denote by G and to which 
we shall refer as the “total group” of the case under consideration. G may 
be divided into two subgroups which have no members in common. 
Each member of the total group G belongs to one and only one of these 
subgroups, which we shall denote by G, and G, and call the two “funda- 
mental groups” of the considered case. For instance, these very general 
assumptions are satisfied if the total group consists of the inhabitants of a 
country, G, of the men, G, of the women; or if G consists of the inhabitants 
of a country, G, of the white ones, G, of the colored ones; or if G con- 
sists of the passengers of a train, G, of the smokers, G, of the non- 
smokers. 

Suppose now we had to divide the total group G into smaller sub- 
groups. Each member of G will have a certain attitude toward the as- 
sociation with each other member of G. In what follows we shall consider 
the case that each member of G has a common (either positive or negative) 
attitude toward all members of the same fundamental group; that is to 
say, the case that each member of G who is willing to associate with one 
member of G, is willing to associate with every member of G,; that each 
member of G who dislikes association with one member of G, dislikes as- 
sociation with every member of G,; and that each member of G has also 
a common (either positive or negative) attitude toward the members of G,. 
For example, a passenger of a train objecting to one smoker in his com- 
partment objects in general to every smoker in his compartment, and a 
smoker admitting one smoker admits in general every smoker. Though 


* Social groups and relations have been the topic of several sociological schools, and 
even the central topic of some, as of the von Wiese school. But whereas the work of 
these sociologists consists in descriptions and classifications of social groups and rela- 
tions, the present paper sketches a rigorous theory of these entities. A special case 
of this theory has been developed in the author’s book, Moral, Wille und Weltgestaltung: 
Grundlegung einer Logik der Sitten (Vienna: Springer, 1934). A brief sketch of the 
general theory is contained in the author’s contribution to the book, Neuere Fortschritte 
in den exakten Wissenschaften (Vienna: Deuticke, 1936). 
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exceptions are conceivable (a man who dislikes smokers in his compart- 
ment may nevertheless be willing to admit one particular smoker because 
he wants to talk to him), the assumption of a common attitude is in this 
case at least a good approximation to reality. 

By no means do we intend to state that for all divisions of a group into 
two subgroups a common attitude in the described sense can actually be 
observed. If G, and G, are the groups of the men and the women of a 
country, and if the association considered is marriage, then a member of 
G, will certainly not be willing to associate with every member of G, 
though he may be willing to marry a particular member of G,. What we 
intend to do is merely to start with the study of those cases in which the 
assumption of a common attitude is satisfied, and we do so because these 
cases are comparatively simple. 

In such a case each member M of G has one of four possible attitudes 
toward the association with other members of G. Either M wishes to as- 
sociate exclusively with members of G,, or M wishes to associate exclusive- 
ly with members of G,, or M is willing to associate with everybody, or M 
dislikes association with anybody. The total group G is thus divided into 
four subgroups which shall be called “groups of attitude”: a group that 
shall be denoted by G’, consisting of those who wish to associate exclusive- 
ly with members of the fundamental group G,; a group G? consisting of 
those who wish to associate exclusively with members of the fundamental 
group G,; a group G” consisting of those who are willing to associate with 
everybody; a group G° consisting of those who dislike association with 
anybody. 

This division of G into the four groups of attitude G', G?, G”, G® over- 
laps with the division of G into the two fundamental groups G, and G,. 
The result is a division of G into eight groups to which we shall refer as 
the eight “principal groups” of the considered case: (1) the group con- 
sisting of those who belong to G, and G'—i.e., of those members of G, 
who wish to associate exclusively with members of G,—this group shall be 
denoted by Gt; (2) the group consisting of those who belong to G, and 
G*—i.e., of those members of G who wish to associate exclusively with 
members of G,—this group shall be denoted by G?; (3) the group, denoted 
by G}’, which consists of those who belong to G, and G*—i.e., of those 
members of G, who are willing to associate with everybody; (4) the group, 
denoted by G?, which consists of those who belong to G, and G°—i.e., of 
those members of G, who dislike association with anybody. In an anal- 
ogous way we define the four principal groups G}, G3, G}?, G3. We can 
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summarize the definitions of the eight principal groups in the following 
scheme: 
G" G? G° 
GCGQ@ GQ G 


We shall now consider what properties of the single principal groups 
and what relations between different ones result from the attitude of their 
members. We shall call a subgroup G’ of G “‘consistent”’ if any two mem- 
bers chosen from G’ are willing to associate with each other; and we shall 
call two subgroups G’ and G”’ of G “mutually associating” if each member 
of G’ is willing to associate with each member of G”’ and conversely. 
These two definitions about general subgroups apply in particular to 
principal groups. 

The assumption of the common attitude implies that any two men M 
and M’ who belong to the same principal group have the same attitude 
toward any third member of G, and that any third member of G has the 
same attitude toward M as toward M’. Examining the eight principal 
groups, one after the other, we see: Each member of the principal group 
G} is willing to associate with each member of the fundamental group G,, 
thus with all the members of the principal groups G{, Gj, G}?, G?, and dis- 
likes association with each member of the fundamental group G., thus 
with all the members of the principal groups G}, G2, G}?, G2; we see, in 
particular, that the group G{ is consistent. Each member of the principal 
group Gj is willing to associate with each member of the fundamental 
group G,, thus with all the members of the principal groups G3, G2, G3’, G$, 
and dislikes association with each member of the fundamental group G,, 
thus with all the members of the principal groups G{, G7, G7’, G?; the 
group Gj is not consistent, for each member of the group dislikes associa- 
tion with each other member of the group. Each member of the principal 
group G;’ is willing to associate with everybody, thus with all the mem- 
bers of each of the eight principal groups; the group G7? is consistent. 
Each member of the principal group G? dislikes association with every- 
body, thus with all the members of each of the eight principal groups; the 
group Gf is inconsistent. In an analogous way the attitude of the mem- 
bers of the four remaining principal groups can be described. 

It is easily verified that the groups G{, Gj’, G2, G}? are consistent, the 
groups Gi, G?, Gi, G? inconsistent, and that the following pairs of princi- 
pal groups are the only ones which are mutually associating: G{ and G}?; 
G?? and G}’; G}? and G3; G}’ and G}; G}? and Gj; Gi and G}. We may repre- 
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sent these relations in a diagram, a method that for the sake of a compre- 
hensive view is quite useful in more complicated cases. We associate a 
small circle with each consistent principal group, a small cross with each 
inconsistent principal group, and join two of these symbols if and only 
if the principal groups they represent are mutually associating. 


OG; 


G? O O G? 


Among the pairs of groups which are not mutually associating we may 
point out those whose members mutually dislike each other. Mutually 
antipathetic in this sense are the six following pairs of principal groups: 
Gi and G?; Gt and G8; G3 and G? and G8; G? and G?; G$ and Gi. There 
remain sixteen pairs of principal groups like G} and Gj in which one group 
is willing and one group is unwilling to associate with the other. 

From what has been stated above one readily deduces that each con- 
sistent subgroup of G is necessarily of one of the five following types: 

1. A group consisting of an arbitrary number of members either of G} 
and G}? or of G} and G}?. A group of this type may be called “pure’”’ be- 
cause all its members belong to the same fundamental group; all of them 
belong in the first case to G,, in the second case to G. 

2. A group consisting of an arbitrary number (greater than o) of mem- 
bers of G}? and an arbitrary number (greater than o) of members of G}?. 
A group of this type may be called a “mixed” group because it contains 
members of both the fundamental groups G, and G3. 

3. A group consisting of exactly one member of G? and an arbitrary 
number of members of G}?, or of exactly one member of G} and an arbi- 
trary number of members of G}’. In the first case it would not be possible 
to extend the group by adding a second member of Gj or a member of any 
other group than G}’ without destroying the consistency of the group, be- 
cause the member of G? in the group is not willing to associate with any 
other member of the fundamental group G, whereas the members of the 
fundamental group G,, except those of G}? and G}, dislike association with 
the member of G7. Members of G} dislike those of G}?. The only extension 
of the group with preservation of its consistency is thus the addition of 
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further members of G}’. In the second case we meet with an analogous 
situation. A group of this type with one exceptional member may be 
called a “‘centered”’ group. 

4. A group consisting of exactly one member of G? and exactly one 
member of G}. We call a group of this type a “singular pair’’—singular 
because the pair differs essentially from other consistent pairs, e.g., from 
a pair consisting of one member of G}? and one member of G}?. While the 
latter pair can be extended to a larger consistent group by adding other 
members of G}? and G}’, the singular pair cannot be extended at all with- 
out losing its consistency; for the member of the pair belonging to G? dis- 
likes the acceptance of any other member of the fundamental group G,, 
the member belonging to G} dislikes the acceptance of any other member 
of the fundamental group G,. 

5. A group consisting of exactly one member of G¢ or of exactly one 
member of G3. A group of this type differs essentially from other groups 
consisting of exactly one member, namely, by the fact that it cannot be 
extended without losing its consistency. The single member of the group, 
like a hermit, does not wish any association. We may call a group of this 
type a “hermit group.” 

The described scheme, simple as it is, unites a great number of quite 
different social relations. In special cases some of the principal groups 
may be vacuous (i.e., contain no members). If G is the population of a 
country, G, and G, the inhabitants distinguished according to two differ- 
ent colors or religions or languages, and association is the entering into 
ordinary social relations, then it is the four consistent principal groups 
that play a role: G{ and G3, consisting of the intolerant members of G, 
and G, who wish to associate merely with members of their own funda- 
mental group, and G}? and G}?, consisting of the tolerant members of G, 
and G,. The diagram in this case reduces to the four circles Gi, G}?, G3’, 
G}, each of which is joined with the consecutive circle by a line. The con- 
sistent subgroups of G are either of the pure or of the mixed type. We 
find the same situation if G, are the healthy men, G, the men with an in- 
fectious disease, G} and G? consisting of the healthy who are afraid of in- 
fection and of the sick who are afraid of infecting the healthy—or if G, 
are the men belonging to a caste, G, the outcaste, Gj? and G}’ consisting 
of the men emancipated from the restrictions of caste. 

If we denote by G, polite or altruistic men, by G, impolite or egotis- 
tical men, respectively, then nobody is anxious to associate only with 
members of G,; thus the principal groups Gj and G3 are vacuous. There 
may exist members of G}, i.e., impolite men who merely wish to associate 
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with polite ones, and egotists who wish to associate merely with altruists. 
The diagram in these cases reduces to the circles Gi, G}?, G}? and the cross 
G}, the circle Gj? being joined with each of the three other symbols by a 
line. The consistent subgroups of G are either of the pure or of the mixed 
or of the centered type. 

If we call G, the sane people of a town, G, the insane, then the group 
of attitude G? and thus the principal groups Gj and G? are vacuous, for 
nobody is anxious to abide only with the insane. Furthermore, the princi- 
pal groups G3, G?, and G$ are of little importance. It is the following prin- 
cipal groups that play a role: G{, consisting of the sane who like associa- 
tion only with the sane; G}?, consisting of the sane who associate with 
everybody, like physicians and attendants; and G}’, consisting of the 
insane. In this example the diagram reduces to the three circles G{, G}’, 
G}?, the second of which is joined with the two others by straight lines. 
All consistent subgroups are either of the pure or of the mixed type. If 
G, consists of the nonsmokers, and G, of the smokers on a train, especially 
on a European train whose cars are divided into several compartments, 
the situation is quite similar, association meaning “sitting in the same 
compartment.” 

Singular pairs are important if, for instance, we consider the groups G, 
and G, of men and women in a party and the association of dancing. In 
this case the four consistent principal groups G}, G}’, G3, G}? are vacuous. 
There are no men who wish to dance with men or with both men and 
women, nor women who wish to dance with women or with both men and 
women. The principal groups that play a role are the four inconsistent 
groups Gi, G}, G?, G3 of men who wish to dance with women, of women who 
wish to dance with men, and of men and women who do not wish to 
dance. The diagram reduces to the four crosses, G? and G} being joined 
by a line. The only consistent subgroups of G in this case are singular 
pairs consisting of a male and a female dancer and groups consisting of 
exactly one member, a nondancing person or a wallflower. 

If we call G, the group of despotic men or of political dictators, G, the 
group of the other men, then G, reduces to the principal group Gj. The 
members of G, are partly nondespotic men who do not wish to be objects 
of despotism, partly passive natures who do not object to being oppressed. 
The first ones are united in G3, the latter ones in G}?. The diagram reduces 
to the circles G3, G3? and the cross G3, the circle G}? being joined with both 
the other symbols by a line. The consistent groups are of the two follow- 
ing types: pure groups consisting of members of G3 and centered groups 
consisting of one member of G? and an arbitrary number of members of 
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G}?. In the history of philosophy this case played a role in the discussions 
of the system of Nietzsche. No matter how we may interpret the terms 
“rulers” and “‘slaves,” frequently used and seldom explained in this sys- 
tem, it is obvious that Nietzsche overlooked or completely underesti- 
mated the class G? of men who, without the tendency to oppress or to 
exploit others, refuse to be oppressed or exploited. 

Another famous ethical principle, Kant’s categorical imperative, is the 
command to follow motives which are fit to be general rules for all men. 
Kant was mistaken in his belief that concrete moral rules may be deduced 
from this principle. First of all, no intelligence provides us with a survey 
of the consequences which a motive might have, when stated as a general 
rule. But even with such a survey a decision as to whether or not a 
principle is fit for a general rule would presuppose some general aims. 
Furthermore, obviously there are many situations which may be regu- 
lated by many different rules. We might add that the imperative does not 
provide any rule on how to react to intentional violations of the very rule 
by others.? From the point of view of the scheme of associations, the 
categorical imperative may be interpreted as the command to ask from 
others what one is one’s self. It is the members of the classes G} and G? 
who obey this command. The classes are not mutually associating, 
whereas a centered group is consistent without obedience to the cate- 
gorical imperative. Kant’s principle is thus neither necessary nor suf- 
ficient to guarantee general harmony. 

When is it possible to unite all members of G into one consistent group? 
In other words: Under which conditions is the total group G itself con- 
sistent? It is easy to see that in the considered scheme there are only the 
two following possibilities of general harmony: Either all men belong to 
the tolerant group of attitude G"’, thus each man is a member of G}? or G}? 
in which case G is a consistent mixed group; or one of the fundamental 
groups, say G,, contains exactly one member belonging to the inconsistent 
principal group G? whereas all other members of G belong to the tolerant 
principal group G}’, in which case G is a consistent centered group. 

Some of the subsequent problems of the theory that can be solved with 
methods similar to that applied in the case considered in this paper (in 
mathematical terminology: with combinatorial methods) consist in the 
study of the following cases: (1) The total group is divided into three or 
more fundamental groups, like a population divided into men, women, 
and children, or into three or more nationalities, religions, or parties, or 


2A more extensive discussion of the categorical imperative is contained in the 
author’s book, Moral, Wille und Weltgestaltung, cited above. 
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like the state of the bees divided into three sexes. (2) Two or more divi- 
sions of a group, each into two or more fundamental groups, superpose, 
like the divisions of a population, into members of different religions and 
of different parties. (3) Each man may assume more than two attitudes 
toward association with other men, e.g., either a positive or a negative or 
an indifferent attitude. (4) The attitude of a man toward association 
with another man depends not only on the fundamental group to which 
the other belongs but also on the attitude of the other toward associa- 
tions. There are men who not only object to association with criminals 
but also refuse to associate with men who associate with criminals. 
Problems of this type seem to have a necessarily circular character; never- 
theless some of them can be solved by clearly establishing all possible 
divisions of the total group into consistent subgroups. (5) The assump- 
tions of a common attitude made in this paper may be replaced by less 
exigent assumptions. The assumption may be weakened without affecting 
the results. (6) The properties and the attitudes of the members of G 
change in time. The study of cases of this type provides us with a scheme 
of social movements and forces. (7) Supplementary assumptions on the 
form in which the properties of the fundamental groups and the attitudes 
toward association are transmitted to following generations imply state- 
ments on the roles of environment and of heredity in social movements 
and provide us with schemes of history. 

More complicated are problems involving quantitative questions. 
There are cases in which the number of members in each group plays a 
role. The attitude of a man toward a group may depend upon whether 
the group does not contain less than a certain minimum or more than a 
certain maximum of members. Still more complicated are problems in- 
volving quantities which may assume a continuum of values. In the study 
of the relations of groups in questions of taxation or in the case of contri- 
butions to a common enterprise the amount of money is such a quantity. 
Some problems of this kind are rather complicated mathematically. 

Of the practical applications of a sociological theory one frequently 
expects advice as to what ought to happen and predictions as to what will 
happen, Advice, I believe, cannot be obtained from any theory at all. 
A theory can at the best explain how to attain aims; but the choice be- 
tween the various and often contradicting ultimate aims is a matter of 
will. Predictions of more or less probability may result from some induc- 
tive sociological research but can hardly be expected from a deductive 
theory as outlined in this paper. What, then, are its practical applica- 
tions? 
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What such a theory does is to provide us with a survey of all forms of 
organization conceivable in given situations. It exhibits all divisions of a 
group into consistent harmonious groups. It may decide whether, in cases 
of incompatible aims of different subgroups, it is necessary to devise 
totalitarian measures valid for all subgroups but meeting with the re- 
sistance of some of them. It may also, in some cases, suggest other possi- 
bilities, such as measures to be applied only to certain subgroups. 

If we compare systematically the possibilities considered in the theory 
with social reality we shall certainly find that some of the theoretical 
possibilities do not at present exist. The reason for their nonexistence in 
most cases is likely to be that they displease everybody or almost every- 
body; but in some cases the reason may simply be that they had been 
overlooked as possibilities actually attainable. The practical applications 
of the theory lie here in pointing out new possibilities which may have 
been overlooked. Though naturally leaving to the will of individuals and 
groups the choice and decision as to which form of organization shall 
actually be adopted, the theory enlarges the field within which we may 
choose, and thus may eventually prove of considerable practical im- 
portance. 


UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In the interest of encouraging presentation of divergent views, 
the editor invites comments on the articles and the book reviews 
appearing in the Journal. 


A PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH TO THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL CRISES* 


Mrs. Malamud’s article is so suggestive and engrossing that one would be 
doing the right thing by simply registering his thanks and calling ita day. But 
I guess all writers are ingrates; and when asked to comment on another writer’s 
work, they end by objecting because the work was not done precisely as they 
would have done it (if they could have done it!). So I shall shamefacedly pro- 
ceed to offer some reservations of a niggling sort. Since I cannot “put in my 
oar” by going Mrs. Malamud one better, all that is left is for me to go her one 
worse. 

With regard to the ““macrocosm-microcosm”’ relationship between the artist- 
spokesman and his group: It is, of course, a possibility that experience under- 
goes some important change of quality as we turn from the practical world to 
the esthetic world. We may, with Mrs. Malamud, work on the assumption of 
a continuity whereby there is a single line of responses, intense at one end and 
tenuous at the other, a graded series ‘“‘more or less accentuated”’ as we move 
from the preoccupied toward the trivial end of the spectrum, but the same in 
quality throughout. Yet there is the other possibility: that intense esthetic 
engrossment really is a change in the quality of experience, that there is a 
“critical point’’ at which the shift from practical action to esthetic meditation 
becomes more like the closing of one door and the opening of another. This is 
the thesis of those who hold out for a “‘special esthetic sense.’’ However, while 
remaining on the lookout for such possible changes in quality (discernible per- 
haps in the fact, for instance, that Andreyev seems to have had quite a gift for 
humor in his intimate conversation, but dropped it when entering the chamber 
of his characteristic esthetic productions, somewhat as though he had closed 
one door and opened another) we may find it necessary to abide by Mrs. Mala- 
mud’s ‘“‘macrocosm-microcosm”’ assumption, incidentally an assumption about 
the relationship between group and spokesman that is shared by our greatest 
contemporary novelist, Thomas Mann. 

In any case, there is a level at which the artist cannot ‘‘vote.”’ That is, he 
does not ask himself, “Shall I cast my ballot for this or for that?’”’ For, even 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 578-92. 
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where there is some such fluctuancy as to specific policies discernible on the 
surface, look beneath it and you will find an underlying level of firm conviction. 
For instance, at one point in his reminiscences of Andreyev, Gorki tells of a 
plot that occurred to Andreyev on the spur of the moment. Gorki had just 
described an acquaintance as “‘a tiger out of a fur shop.”” The phrase struck 
Andreyev’s fancy, and he proceeded to improvise: 

I must describe a man who has convinced himself that he is a hero, a tremendous 
destroyer of all that exists, and has become frightful to himself even—yes! Everybody 
believes him,—so well has he deceived himself. But somewhere in his own corner,— 
in real life,—he is a mere miserable nonentity, is afraid of his wife or even of his cat. 


The thing that strikes one about this project (if we may assume that Gorki 
reported it correctly) is a spontaneous equating of “hero” with ‘‘a tremendous 
destroyer of all that exists.’’ Here would be the underlying level of unques- 
tioned values. And if we could assume a ‘‘macrocosm-microcosm”’ continuity 
between writer and audience, we could detect the tremendous social ‘‘programs 
of action” implicit in such equations. 

It is possible, however, that Jung’s terms, “introvert” and “extravert,” are 
too broad for purposes of accurate analysis along such lines. Mrs. Malamud 
writes: “For Jung a symbol is that which expresses a relatively unknown fact 
in the best possible way.’”’ And so might Jung’s own terms be somewhat too 
“symbolic”? And might a study of underlying equations (such as the traits a 
writer regularly links with his notions of hero and villain, success and failure, 
purpose and frustration, interest and boredom, indictment and consolation) 
make such analysis more precise? Perhaps Jung’s dichotomy would still apply 
as a summarizing classification for our results; but that would remain to be dis- 
closed afterward, after the critic had attempted to locate, by specific analysis, 
the different types of character-recipe embodied in art works and the corre- 
spondingly different kinds of conclusions or exhortions implicit in them. There 
seem to be overly fatalistic implications in Jung’s dichotomy, leading in the end 
to a kind of ‘“‘a man is what he is” attitude. But by attempting to disclose and 
discuss concrete equations of value (what specific traits equal “hero,” “failure,” 
etc.) we might not only disclose different types of strategy, but might be able 
to adopt relevant educative measures for bringing up for conscious criticism, 
and so counteracting somewhat, implicit equations that lead to faulty means- 
selection. 

“Within recent years there has been a noticeable trend in the direction of a 
psychological approach to the study of groups and group behavior in the litera- 
ture of both sociology and psychology,” Mrs. Malamud writes. The study of 
psychology, of course, requires by definition that the main emphasis be upon 
psychology. But, when considering a full statement of sociological factors, sure- 
ly we should also be grateful for the admonitions of Mr. William F. Ogburn, 
in his article, “The Influence of Inventions on American Social Institutions in 
the Future,” in the American Journal of Sociology for November, 1937, pointing 
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to the important part played by technological invention in affecting social 
change. Might we be justified in playing off these two articles against each 
other somewhat, noting their differently directed emphases and speculating as 
to what might be the resultant emphasis from the combining of the two? 

Mrs. Malamud stresses the importance of psychological factors in social 
response; Mr. Ogburn stresses the importance of technology as an informative 
environment. But Mr. Ogburn tends to consider this environment in the lump, 
as though it had the same general value for all. Is it not a different environ- 
ment, with corresponding difference in psychology, depending upon one’s re- 
lationship to it? And is there not a tremendous difference in relationship, to 
be broadly classified with reference to the distinction between those who can 
approach the technological changes as possessors and those who must approach 
them as dispossessed? The works of both Gorki and Andreyev may be analyzed, 
for instance, as different strategies developed in response to the factor of aliena- 
tion (a situation having both economic and psychological aspects). If a dis- 
tinction between possession and alienation were considered admissible, it wou!d 
somewhat fall afoul of both Mrs. Malamud’s and Mr. Ogburn’s articles. It 
would tend with Mrs. Malamud to suggest that we must lay tremendous im- 
portance upon a factor of psychological differentiation in the charting of social 
change—but it would also tend to employ Mr. Ogburn’s stress upon technologi- 
cal environment as a way of suggesting further doubts about the accuracy of 
the “introvert-extravert” distinction for analyzing the structure of psychologi- 
cal strategies. Would not explicit reference to matters of property (both ma- 
terial property and its spiritual counterparts, one’s sense of “having a property 
in’’ a society’s enterprises) serve as a bridge to unite the Malamud-Jung psycho- 
logical emphasis and the Ogburn economic emphasis? 

In both Andreyev and Gorki, I have said, we find aspects of alienation and 
organized responses to the state of alienation. Andreyev’s response suggests 
some such metaphor as “life a nightmare.” Gorki’s suggests “life a vagabond- 
age.”” (We may note a parallel in the “‘life a flight’’ metaphor implicit in the 
response of the German Wandervigel, whose “push away from” preceded the 
“pull toward” of Naziism, if we may borrow a distinction employed by Bertrand 
Russell in his Analysis of Mind. Or we may note a contrast in the almost 
“touristic”? connotations of the “life a pilgrimage” metaphor implicit in Chaucer 
—the difference in emphasis between Chaucer’s perspective and Gorki’s per- 
spective reflecting a difference in their objective situations.) 

Perhaps we should add an important modification to our version of the 
Gorki metaphor, amending it to: “life a vagabondage, with cronies,” in contrast 
with Andreyev’s “life a nightmare, alone.’’ Gorki in his reminiscences of An- 
dreyev reports him as saying: “I wish you were aching with my pain; then 
we should be nearer to one another.”’ Here we note a most drastic “equation” 
affecting the development of the artist’s strategy, the strategy of a man who 
spontaneously assumed that one counteracted loneliness not by helping others 
but by pulling others down to his own level of discomfort. A similar strategy 
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is revealed in Gorki’s account of the frightful bedtime story (about Death stalk- 
ing little children) that Andreyev told to his son at a time when Andreyev 
himself was obsessed with suicidal despair; and it seems to be present as a 
motive behind such bogeyman pictures of ubiquitous and omnipotent death as 
we get in Andreyev’s Life of Man (with the general public here being invited 
to take the place of the terrified child as scapegoat for the author’s relief). 
Could we be accurate enough in discussing such matters in terms of the “‘ex- 
travert-introvert” dichotomy? 

Incidentally, in Gorki’s reminiscences there is also a very striking account 
of a quarrel between Gorki and Andreyev, revealing the same kind of “crisis 
situation”’ in the personal relations of these two writers as Mrs. Malamud would 
reveal through the occasion of social revolution itself. For, according to Gorki, 
this incident produced resentments that were never afterward removed. The 
quarrel was over the way Andreyev had re-worked, in one of his stories, an 
incident that occurred in real life. The two men quarreled, according to Gorki, 
because Andreyev had not sought to appreciate “the manifestation of a good 
honest feeling” (as the real episode seemed to Gorki to contain), but had instead 
refurbished it by introducing “weird details” and “agonizing and foul mockery 
at man.” 


I could not help pointing out to Andreyev the meaning of his action, which was to 
me equivalent [incidentally, Gorki seems to be touching, in uncodified form, upon the 
matter of ‘‘equations’’] to murder for a mere whim. He reminded me of the freedom of 
the artist, but this did not change my attitude—even now I am not convinced that such 
rare manifestations of ideally human feelings should be arbitrarily distorted by the 
artist, for the gratification of a dogma he loves. 


Later we find it is Gorki who expressed misgivings about the Russian people, 
while Andreyev falls into an excessive vindication of them (in accordance with 
a paradoxical apologetic of the sort revealed in Andreyev’s remark, “the pearl 
only grows in a diseased shell”). Andreyev’s excessive “anathema” led to an 
equally excessive compensatory “hosannah”’ (as Gorki phrased his fluctuancy); 
whereas we see in Gorki the strategy of a man who, through being less efficient 
in indictment, is also the more able to consider good grounds for some indictment. 
Such treatment of literary strategies would, I suppose, fit within the distinction 
between “extraversion” and “introversion”; but might it not, in inviting us to 
codify the specific ingredients of symbolic constructions (the interrelationships 
of meanings that authors put together for the acceptance and rejection of 
reality, and their implicit selection of the “reality” they will encounter) be more 
prolific in “leads” for further analysis of the purely literary events from which 
sociological deductions would be made? 

In particular, it seems to me, the study of literary work for purposes of 
social analysis should look for “equations” that reveal modes of combat and 
solace (i.e., the implicit commands to audience and self that an author’s works 
exemplify). There seems to me an essential difference in strategy, or program, 
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between communion by pulling others down to one’s own level of misfortune 
(leading to solace of the “indictment” sort, to “foul mockery at man’’) and 
communion through attempts to establish human solidarity by salvaging what 
we can. Both are responses to situations featuring alienation, and both are 
“‘ways of getting along” in such situations. But the “extravert-introvert”’ dis- 
tinction, as a “‘way in,” seems somewhat askew as an instrument for charting 
the specifically literary quality of such literary events. 

The distinction also seems to me somewhat deficient in “‘programmatic”’ 
properties. That is, I question whether it itself spontaneously contains the kind 
of “implicit commands” required for a sociological enterprise. Though we 
might find that a charting of writer’s and audience’s equations would in the 
end reveal something classifiable by the “extravert-introvert” distinction, I 
wonder whether an approach to them as “strategies,” or modes of means-selec- 
tion, might not more readily invite us to disintegrate and reintegrate equations 
with specific reference to criteria of social action? 

My assumption here probably is that a complete science of social analysis 
would not be merely diagnostic, but hortatory. I realize that many readers 
will not share this assumption, especially when I admit my belief that, if carried 
to its logical conclusion, it would demand a “‘science as handmaiden of faith”’ 
point of view, however much the notion of “faith” might be secularized. 


KENNETH BURKE 
New School for Social Research 


REJOINDER 


I would like to extend my thanks to Mr. Kenneth Burke for his careful and 
sympathetic comment on my article. He raised several interesting questions 
which I will attempt briefly to answer. Mr. Burke’s objections or questions to 
the thesis of the article seem to fall under five main heads. 

First of all, he questions the apparent quantitative nature of the “macrocosm- 
microcosm”’ relationship of artist to his group. Although my own use of that 
illustration implied the relationship of the artist in his capacity of leader rather 
than in his actual identity as an artist, I feel that in either case the qualitative- 
quantitative antithesis is not involved. There is an indissoluble relationship 
between the activity of the artist on the practical level and that which is in- 
cluded in his so-called “aesthetic” or “creative” life—that relationship lying 
within the fundamental mechanisms of his own personality. His life on the 
practical level may be the result of aesthetic needs which may or may not be 
satisfied in a particular way, and it may, in turn, give rise to aesthetic produc- 
tions which represent attempted satisfaction for needs on the practical level. 
I did not mean to imply, for instance, that Andreyev’s artistic productions were 
consciously related to his political activities or beliefs—rather they arose out 
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of an unconscious need that more truly expressed his relationship to the group 
of which he was a member. It was by virtue of these more unconscious expres- 
sions that he functioned as a leader rather than in the more direct way of the 
later revolutionary leaders. 

The second question Mr. Burke asks is whether the terms “extravert-intro- 
vert”’ may not be too broad to be used for an analysis of this type—whether 
they are not too symbolic, by Jung’s own definition, to be helpful. It would 
seem to me that these terms are not actually symbolic, in the Jungian sense, 
but are to be thought of rather as general terms—character types in the sense 
of being ideal-types. The use of “‘underlying equations,” which Mr. Burke sug- 
gests might make possible a more precise analysis, would seem to me rather 
to be confusing single personality components with general personality types. 
The specific traits of “success and failure,” “interest and boredom,” etc., may 
rather be the “peaks” which appear on the surface but are rooted in the more 
general type of personality. 

Mr. Burke’s discussion of the importance of emphasizing the “economic” or 
“technological” factor, as Mr. Ogburn has done in his article, “The Influence 
of Inventions on American Social Institutions in the Future,” has touched on 
a point which is of vital interest and importance. The dichotomy as he points 
it out, however, seems to me to be more apparent than real. The “psychological” 
approach, as I have attempted it, and the “economic” approach of Mr. Ogburn 
resolve themselves into two possible angles of approach to the same problem 
which are not, in themselves, irreconcilable or antagonistic. So far, the so- 
called dynamic psychology has developed along two major lines, each of which 
is important, but neither of which gives the whole answer to psychological or 
social-psychological problems. Because of the relatively early stage of our 
knowledge in this field, we must make our choice between these two dynamic 
approaches, or our problem, as well as our method, becomes hopelessly confused. 

These two aspects of the dynamic approach may be called, roughly, the 
vertical-dynamic approach as compared with the horizontal-dynamic approach. 
The various psychoanalytic schools have been mainly concerned with the verti- 
cal type of dynamics—that is, dynamics in which the developmental or time 
dimension is the important one. They are dealing with the factors which are 
usually thought of as psychological. On the other side, various workers, repre- 
sented mainly by the Gestalt theorists, have been interested in dynamic relation- 
ships which occur on the surface—at a single moment of time. Their emphasis 
is mainly on situational factors. Actually, of course, these situational factors 
may also be psychological. Thus, economic factors, for example, may be 
thought of as surface expressions of underlying psychological needs. 

The fourth point raised by Mr. Burke as to the efficiency of the terms “‘ex- 
travert-introvert” in analysis seems to me to be principally a matter of choice 
of methodological tool. He points out very aptly in his own quotations—notably 
in the metaphorical responses of the two men in the expressions “‘a life of vaga- 
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bondage with cronies” and “‘life a nightmare, alone’’ as well as in the expressions 
he borrows from Bertrand Russell of the “push toward” or the “‘pull away from”’ 
—the universal validity of this conflict of opposites which Jung discusses under 
the other terms. The important thing is the recognition of the existence of this 
universal conflict and the energy generated because of it rather than to quarrel 
over the terminology used to identify it. 

The last point raised by Mr. Burke—whether this type of approach is only 
of diagnostic value rather than being possessed of what he calls “hortatory”’ 
significance—I should like to answer by entering rather debatable grounds. It 
would be out of place in this brief discussion to bring up the question as to 
whether science must or must not be of practical value. Actually, I believe that 
anyone who attempts any scientific work has in the background the hope that 
it will be of ultimate use in controlling the conditions which it tries to under- 
stand. In the particular type of phenomena in which I have become interested, 
it seems to me that this practical aspect is implicit in the accuracy of the 
diagnosis. 

If the thesis which I have developed is correct, the diagnosis of the particular 
stage of conflict within the group will bear with it the suggestion of treatment. 
One may draw an analogy from the same type of approach in the study of 
individual maladjustments and point out that in the study of individual cases 
the understanding of the conflicts which produce particular mental states gives, 
at the same time, suggestions as to the type of treatment necessary to change 
these conditions. In order to prevent any misconceptions, however, I should 
like to emphasize here that the analogy drawn is concerned only with method 
and not, in any sense, specific mechanisms or mental states. 

In closing, I should like to say that I agree with Mr. Burke when he says 
“science is the handmaiden of faith” if he will consent to change the term 
“handmaiden” to “application” or “outcome” and “faith” to “intuitive in- 
sight” in the Jungian sense. 


IRENE Titus MALAMUD 
University of Iowa 


AN ANSWER TO CRITICISMS OF THE LAG CONCEPT* 


I find myself entirely in accord with Mr. Herman’s concluding paragraph. 
The value and objectivity of the concept of lag seem to me demonstrable. In 
my paper on lag to which Mr. Herman refers I wished to point out merely 
that (1) what factor lags will (usually) depend upon the point of reference and 
(2) there is no very accurate method of measuring degree or amount of social 
progress or lag against technologic progress or lag. If, for example, we take 
Mr. Herman’s illustration of the automobile, and consider the automobile as 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (November, 1937) 440-51. 
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the point of reference, it is clear that there has been a great deal of social lag 
in adjusting to this device. 

That such is the case has been abundantly asserted by various writers and 
declaimers. Nor can I think of any objection to presenting the matter in that 
fashion. Let us, however, be equally charitable, or uncharitable, to organized 
society and its components and use society as the point of reference. When 
we do so I think it becomes clear that the automobile has been, and remains, 
an instance of technologic lag. The success which greeted it in its approximately 
present form is near demonstration that it was overdue—we are speaking from 
the point of reference of society and not from the point of reference of tech- 
nology. Its invention lagged far behind social demand. Not only so, after it 
was socially a going concern the technology lagged so greatly that it required 
some two decades or longer for it to become technologically a very successful 
going concern. The lag in technology is shown in almost every phase of con- 
struction from right-hand drive, whip-holder, dashboard, high buggy-seat, and 
narrow-rimmed, large-circumferenced wheels to probably every detail of me- 
chanical construction. That the modern type of automobile was, like the Eter- 
nal City, not built in a day, is no occasion for marvel; but that its advent was 
so long delayed after society’s need for it, and its improvement so gradual and 
piecemeal, is, from the social point of view, a case of egregious lag. If the auto- 
mobile remains one of the major causes of death and mutilation, this is certainly 
abundant testimony of technologic deficiency; as truly so as if the cause lay in 
sheer mechanical breakdown; for these deaths and mutilations are not the aim 
and object of this technologic device. When automatic radio control and proper 
highway facilities wipe out 50 per cent of these casualties the technologic lag 
will to that extent have been wiped out. 

My second point, that there is no common denominator for technologic and 
social lags, has been well expressed by Mr. Herman. I do not know, for example, 
how one can compare in interchangeable terms the social accomplishments since 
the social and political revolutions with the technologic accomplishments since 
the scientific and technologic revolutions; or state how much improvement in 
automobile efficiency equals one step forward in labor legislation. 

I am, however, not convinced by Mr. Herman’s statement (p. 446) that “‘if 
the facts point to mechanical and technological changes as being the dominant 
factors in change, then these in an interrelated culture must be adjusted to, if 
more acute social disorganization is to be prevented.’’ This seems to me to be 
taking for granted precisely what it is necessary to prove. For the alternative 
suggested is not the only alternative. Granted society must act: it can prevent 
the sale and manufacture of automobiles that travel faster than thirty miles 
an hour; it can limit or prevent the use of automobiles. When you say it cannot 
because, etc., you merely assert that it does not want to do so. As a matter of 
fact, some measure of adjustment has been achieved, in certain localities at least, 
by controlling the technologic device rather than (otherwise) attempting to ad- 
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just to it. A speed limit is an assertion by society that the technologic device 
must conform with a specific social demand. It seems to us unwarranted and also 
historically inaccurate to say that society must always hop when technology 
swings the rope. 

That society usually does conform with technology rather than reform tech- 
nology may be a fact. Even so, because, I suppose, I have to correct students’ 
examination papers, I find a difference between what is, what ought to be, and 
what needs must be. 


Witson D. WALLIS 
University of Minnesota 


REJOINDER 


I heartily subscribe to the argument made by Professor Wallis that there are 
alternatives to coping with change other than adjusting to it after it has oc- 
curred. Society, he says in effect, can limit or prevent the use of technologic 
devices which yield undesirable consequences and thus nip such changes in the 
bud. In my paper I discussed this alternative as part of the whole picture of 
reducing lag and commented on the probability of overcoming the resistances 
to such a proposal. One method of controlling change, not mentioned by 
Professor Wallis and which I stressed most because of its greater feasibility, is 
to attempt to understand the process of change, anticipate it, prepare for it, and 
even direct it. 

The point I wish to make, however, is that failure on the part of social institu- 
tions to follow any or all of these alternatives is social lag. One might almost 
generalize here and say that, whenever change is introduced and problems arise, 
the major burden lies not on the instrument of change, no matter how imperfect 
it may be, but on social policy or practice to control it and its consequences. 


AxsBott P. HERMAN 
Hillsdale College 


A SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY OF DRUG ADDICTION: 


My interest in the article by Mr. Lindesmith comes from case studies of a 
great many addicts in which I was concerned with the social-psychological 
pattern in drug addiction. It is my opinion that there is much more to learn 
about drug addiction than is already known. While I would give ample credence 
to the significance of the ‘withdrawal symptom,” I feel that drug addiction is 
far more complex than this particular aspect of it. There is no particularistic 
theory that will explain it or any adjustment, normal or abnormal. This state- 
ment is not an effort to minimize the importance of the “withdrawal symptom,” 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 593-613. 
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since I recognized its significance in my study and discussed it in an article 
published in 1931.? 

One of the best safeguards to accuracy in the study of any adjustment type 
is to keep the type in an adequate perspective, that is, to study it in connection 
with other types and against a frame of reference that includes the nature of 
human nature in general. This was done in the study referred to above. While 
the social-psychological pattern was being studied in the adjustment of drug 
addicts, the social-psychological patterns of other maladjusted individuals were 
available for purposes of comparison. The point of great importance, that be- 
came more and more evident, was the fact that the social-psychological pattern 
of the drug addict was similar to that of any person who was living in a collapsed 
world or in a crisis situation. The drug addict often evidenced a psychopathic 
personality, but so did the unemployed and many others whose life-organiza- 
tion had not been integrated for meeting a crisis situation. 

My research led me to believe, also, that the same parallel could be found 
when the withdrawal symptom is considered. The habitual life-organization 
of any individual is a functioning unity. Remove any important aspect of this 
life-organization and the individual behaves much as the addict behaves at 
the time of abstinence symptoms. Mr. Lindesmith points out that “the initial 
dose causes one to feel other than normal, whereas in the case of the addict 
the usual dose causes him to feel normal when he would feel below normal 
without it.”” The same is true with alcohol. “The initial dose” of alcohol makes 
one feel other than normal, but the alcoholic feels normal after his usual drink, 
when he would feel below normal without it. So you have the withdrawal 
symptoms similar to those in drug addiction. The habitual smoker is unable to 
work when he does not have his pipe, not alone because of any peculiar proper- 
ties in the tobacco but because a totality, in which tobacco was an integrated 
part, was disrupted by the removal of the tobacco. The same thing happens 
when one’s specialty no longer has social value. I am thinking of an expert 
whipmaker who found no market for his craftmanship when the automobile 
appeared. An important part of his life-organization was withdrawn, and his 
anguish was quite as genuine as that of the drug addict during the withdrawal 
experience. The gourmet has a like sufferance when an allergic condition results 
in the elimination of a favorite food. A death in the family is a withdrawal 
that breaks up a total situation. Cases could be cited throughout the whole 
field of social pathology which would tend to make the withdrawal distress 
seem central in other types. If there is a difference, it is a matter of degree, 
and the other factors in the configuration would not be the same for each type. 
In no case would the withdrawal symptom stand alone or be an adequate theory 
for explaining a complex adjustment. 

The problem of drug addiction seems to be a problem of human nature that 


2“‘The Sociological Implications of Drug Addiction,” Journal of Educational Soci- 
ology, February, 1931, pp. 359-60. 
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is organized, in part, in terms of drug addiction. In not wanting to give up his 
habit, the addict is not unique. People continue to eat foods when they are 
told that they are injurious to their health. Drug addiction is not unique in 
relating ‘“‘phenomena of a biological variety to cultural or sociological phenome- 
na.’’ Human nature is always organic-social. Human nature is the phenomenon 
that ties the organic and social heritages together in a functioning unity. 


L. Guy Brown 
Oberlin College 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE AND SOCIAL CONTROL! 


I am indebted to Dr. Palyi for his illuminating comment? on “The Stock 
Exchange and Social Control.” I agree with him that a complete study of social 
control in relation to the exchange would necessarily involve a number of other 
types of implicit and explicit controls which are not considered in the article. 
The problem which the writer encountered in preparing this brief paper was one 
of analysis and classification of a few representative types of control operating 
in connection with the exchange as selected from the many which might have 
been considered. The ramifications of this subject would lead the investigator, 
in Dr. Palyi’s own words, to an expansion of the concept and subject matter 
“until it virtually coincides with that of an all-embracing theory of social rela- 
tions.”” Such a study, nevertheless, conceived in these broad terms, would throw 
considerable light upon the operation of the socio-financial structure of our 
speculative and pecuniary society. The writer is interested, in a modest way, 
in formulating and carrying out some such long-term plan of research. The 
suggestive comments of Dr. Palyi are extremely helpful in pointing out some 
of the roads which this research might follow. 


FRANCIS E. MERRILL 
Dartmouth College 


* American Journal of Sociology, XLIII (January, 1938), 560-77. 
? Ibid., pp. §74-77- 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology.—A gift of $300,000 has been received 
from the Falk Foundation for the support of a program of education and 
research in social relations. It will have as its objective the development 
in the young engineer of a social consciousness and social responsibility 
through a four-year program of related social and cultural studies in the 
college of engineering. Provision will be made for a long-range research 
study of social relationships in industrial and business life. 


Indiana University.—A program of research in criminology is being 
developed by the Indiana University Institute of Criminal Law and 
Criminology, of which Edwin H. Sutherland is president. The main prob- 
lem for investigation this year is the study of the neighborhood back- 
grounds of delinquents, which includes: (1) investigation of procedures 
which would furnish additional information regarding neighborhoods; (2) 
recording on maps commitments to all state correctional institutions of 
the cities and larger towns of the state; (3) discussion of the interpretation 
of selected case histories; and (4) formulation of research problems and 
programs regarding such interpretations. 


Motion Pictures in Education—A grant of $135,000 from the General 
Education Board for the three-year support of the activities of the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures in Education is announced in Washington by 
Dr. George F. Zook, president of the American Council on Education. 
A clearing-house of information and activity on visual problems, as they 
relate to general education, will be established under the direction of 
Charles F. Hoben, Jr. 

The committee plans to co-ordinate the work of other centers interested 
in films. It will (1) establish reviewing panels of experts in various educa- 
tional fields to view and appraise available educational films, and outline 
areas for needed film production; (2) establish experimental centers in 
various institutions to study techniques in the use of films in educational 
programs; and (3) sponsor a series of conferences in which results of evalu- 
ation and experimental activities will be made widely available to teachers 
and administrators. 
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Members of the committee are John E. Abbott, Museum of Modern 
Art, New York City; W. W. Charters, Ohio State University; Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago; Ben G. Graham, chairman, superin- 
tendent of schools, Pittsburgh; Mrs. B. F. Langworthy, formerly presi- 
dent, National Congress of Parents and Teachers, Chicago; and Mark 
A. May, director, Institute of Human Relations, Yale University. 


Purdue University.—For purposes of preliminary research in industrial 
social psychology, two graduate research fellowships have been awarded 
in the division of education and applied psychology. A fund of $2,500 
to support this work, directed by Professor H. H. Remmers, has been 
given by a commercial concern. 


Study of Negro Youth—Dr. Homer P. Rainey, director, American 
Youth Commission, American Council on Education, has announced a 
grant of $110,000 from the General Education Board, New York, for a 
two-year study to determine what effect the minority racial status of 
Negro youth has upon their personality development. The study will be 
undertaken by an advisory committee among whose members are Robert 
L. Sutherland, Bucknell University, director; Will W. Alexander, Farm 
Security Administration, chairman; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; 
George A. Lundberg, Bennington College; Ira D. A. Reid, Atlanta Uni- 
versity; Charles H. Thompson, Howard University; and W. Lloyd War- 
ner, University of Chicago. 

Two guidance centers will be established where Negro youth will be 
invited to present their adjustment problems. Use will be made of the 
case-study method, personality inventories, and attitude tests in an effort 
to obtain data on the influence of segregation and isolation, the bearing 
upon personality stability of a narrow occupational horizon, and the 
effects of limitation of participation in civic and social activities. A gen- 
eral volume on the race factor and a series of monographs and popular 
brochures will be published during the progress of the study. 


University of Texas.—The Bureau of Research in the Social Sciences, 
of which W. E. Gettys, professor of sociology, is director, has at its dis- 
posal new funds amounting approximately to $30,000. The Bureau is 
financed jointly by the Rockefeller Foundation and by legislative appro- 
priation. An exhaustive study undertaken by the Bureau and supervised 
by Dr. C. A. Timm, professor of government, is called ‘““The Story of the 
Rio Grande,” and will investigate the history of the Rio Grande, its 
economic importance, international implications, and influence on the 
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development of the territory and people of its environs. The Bureau is 
also sponsoring a study of the population of Texas, under the direction 
of the department of sociology. This survey is not merely statistical in 
scope but includes also a cultural study of the peoples of Texas, their 
racial backgrounds, ethnological development, economic status, and age 
distribution. It is hoped to make an ethnographic “atlas” of Texas, show- 
ing racial and national origin groups. 


University of Wisconsin.—To study the value of radio as an aid to 
classroom instruction, a special research project in school broadcasting 
will be conducted during the next two years, utilizing the services of a 
staff of radio specialists and educators, with facilities for experiments, 
demonstrations, school visits, and objective evaluation. A.S. Barr, school 
of education, has been named as technical adviser in research, and T. C. 
McCormick, department of sociology, is acting asa special representative 
of the University Research Committee in the conduct of the experiment. 


NOTES 

American Sociological Society.—December 28-30, 1937, the Society for 
the second time in its history held its annual meeting in Atlantic City. 
Meeting at the same time and place were ten other social science associa- 
tions, including the American Economic Association, the American Statis- 
tical Association, the American Association for Labor Legislation, and 
the Econometric Society. 

With no central topic for the program, the papers presented were not 
focused around a centrai theme. Most largely attended of the evening 
meetings was the session devoted to the subject of war, with P. A. Sorokin, 
sociologist, Harvard University, proposing as a neglected factor the in- 
stability in the status of social relations within a country; with Max 
Handman, economist, University of Michigan, analyzing economic mo- 
tives in their necessary relation to power and prestige in different his- 
torical periods; and with Quincy Wright, political scientist, University 
of Chicago, setting forth the conditions in international relations making 
for war or peace. In the evening session on the relation of ideas to social 
action, Hans Speier, New School for Social Research, analyzed social 
forces in the determination of ideas, and Talcott Parsons, Harvard Uni- 
versity, described the role of ideas in social action. 

The high point of interest in the meeting was the presidential address 
by Ellsworth Faris, University of Chicago, on “The Promise of Sociology” 
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in which he reviewed the history and forecast the prospects of sociology 
in its rapid development as a science. 

Although not a central topic, the theme of the depression and the 
trend to social security emerged again and again in the meetings of the 
different social science associations. In the sessions of the American 
Sociological Society, the following papers on various aspects of the de- 
pression and social security were presented: the migration of the south- 
ern white laborer to Michigan, by E. D. Beynon, University of Michigan; 
the family and the depression, by Ruth S. Cavan, Rockford College; un- 
employment insurance and migratory labor, by Ewan Clague, Social 
Security Board; the Black Legion, by Elmer Akers, University of Michi- 
gan; disadvantaged rural classes, by L. C. Gray, Farm Security Adminis- 
tration; papers on tenancy, resettlement, relief, and social security, by 
E. A. Schuler, Louisiana State University, Aubrey Williams, National 
Youth Administration, and J. A. Kolb, University of Wisconsin. A joint 
session of the section on social statistics and the American Statistical 
Association had a discussion of how to study the social aspects of the 
depression, led by E. B. Wilson, Harvard University, G. L. Davies, 
University of Iowa, Edmund de S. Brunner, Columbia University, and 
Carleton J. H. Hayes, Columbia University. 

Other papers presented on the depression and social security were: 
changes in the distribution of family income between 1929 and 1933, by 
D. L. Wickens, National Bureau of Economic Research; statistics in 
relief administration, by Dorothy F. Beck, Central Statistical Board, 
and E. T. Frankel, New York Department of Social Welfare; European 
and American social security parallels, by C. A. Kulp, University of 
Pennsylvania, Wilbur Cohen, Social Security Board, and Michael M. 
Davis, Committee on Research in Medical Economics. 

In the meetings of the sections, problems of specialized interest and 
research were considered in the fields of the community, criminology, 
education and sociology, the family, political sociology, rural sociology, 
sociology and psychiatry, sociology and social work, sociology of religion, 
and social statistics. Joint sessions were held by the section on social 
statistics with the American Statistical Association; the section on soci- 
ology and social work with the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion; the section on rural sociology with the American Farm Economic 
Association; and the section on sociology and psychiatry with the com- 
mittee on psychometrics of the American Statistical Association. 

Among the meetings and papers of especial sociological interest given 
at the other social science associations was a discussion of public opinion 
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and public relations by Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board, George 
Gallup, American Institute Public Opinion, and Edwin L. Bernays, 
counsel on public relations; a paper on possibilities of utilizing social 
security data for sociological research purposes, by Dorothy S. Thomas, 
Institute of Human Relations, Yale University; a paper on the method- 
ological considerations in comparison of rates for geographic areas, by 
Samuel A. Stouffer, University of Chicago; a paper upon residual rela- 
tionships and velocity of change as pitfalls in the field of statistical fore- 
casting, by Leon E. Truesdell, Bureau of Census; and a meeting on busi- 
ness prospects with forecasts for the year 1938, by David Friday, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Lionel D. Edie, Capital Research Company, and Leonard 
P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Company. 

The outstanding action of the Society at its annual business meeting 
was the decision to apply for affiliation with the International Federation 
of Societies and Institutes of Sociology. 

The officers elected for 1938 are: president, F. H. Hankins, Smith 
College; first vice-president, Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems; second vice-president, W. E. 
Gettys, University of Texas; secretary-treasurer, Harold A. Phelps, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. New members of the executive committee include 
Warren S. Thompson; W. E. Gettys; George A. Lundberg, Bennington 
College; and Donald Young, University of Pennsylvania. Read Bain, 
Miami University, was elected editor of the Sociological Review. Newly 
elected members of the editorial board of the Review are Howard Becker, 
University of Wisconsin, and Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University. 


Sociological Research Association—The Association held its annual 
meeting at Atlantic City, December 28-30. The officers for the year 1938 
are Robert Maclver, Columbia University, president; E. B. Reuter, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, secretary-treasurer. Additional members of the executive 
committee are Stuart A. Rice, Central Statistical Board; William F. 
Ogburn, University of Chicago; and Edwin H. Sutherland, Indiana Uni- 
versity. 


Eastern Sociological Society —The annual meeting of the Society will 
be held at Vassar College, April 16-17, 1938. Papers will be given by 
Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin; Norman E. Himes, Colgate Uni- 
versity; Joseph K. Folsom, Vassar College; Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton 
College; and Bessie Wessel, Connecticut College. For further informa- 
tion about the program, address the secretary, Paul F. Cressey, Wheaton 
College, Norton, Massachusetts. 
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Midwest Sociological Society —The Committee on Research—Noel P. 
Gist, University of Missouri, chairman; E. W. Burgess, University of 
Chicago; T. E. Sullenger, University of Omaha; C. D. Clark, University 
of Kansas; Thomas C. McCormick, University of Wisconsin; S. A. Queen, 
Washington University—is now making a census of research, particularly 
of a regional character. The work of this Committee is preparatory to 
the annual meeting of the Society to be held in Des Moines, April 21-23. 
Communications should be addressed to J. O. Hertzler, University of 
Nebraska, president, or to L. V. Ballard, Beloit College, secretary. 


Pacific Sociological Society —The ninth annual meeting was held at 
Pomona College, December 28-30, under the presidency of George B. 
Mangold, University of Southern California. 

In joint session with the Pacific Coast Economic Association, Dr. Man- 
gold gave his presidential address on ‘““The Sociologist and the Public.” 
Ata later meeting Paul H. Landis, State College of Washington, analyzed 
the effect of the depression and the New Deal upon the rapid growth of 
rural sociology; and Glen Bakkum, Oregon State College, maintained 
that population increase in Oregon is twice as high as for the country as 
a whole. Reports of research on the Pacific Coast were given by Pauline 
Young and Mary Mintz, University of Southern California, and by Ash- 
ley Weeks, State College of Washington. A lecture by William Kirk, 
Pomona College, on ‘The Culture of the Australian Aborigines,” was 
illustrated by colored motion-picture films taken during a recent visit to 
the interior of Australia. Walter Sulzbach, a recent émigré from Nazi 
Germany, read a paper on “The Psychology of the Third Reich.” 

Officers elected for 1938 are Samuel Haig Jameson, University of Ore- 
gon, president; C. W. Topping, University of British Columbia, first vice- 
president, northern division; Bertha Monroe, San Francisco State Col- 
lege, vice-president, central division; Martin H. Neumeyer, University 
of Southern California, vice-president, southern division; Paul H. Landis, 
State College of Washington, secretary-treasurer; Emory S. Bogardus, 
University of Southern California, editor; Jessie F. Steiner, University 
of Washington, and Glen E. Carlson, University of Redlands, members 
of the advisory council. 


Rural Sociological Society —At the recent meeting of the American 
Sociological Society at Atlantic City the rural sociologists organized the 
Rural Sociological Society of America, with a provisional constitution. 
This is an autonomous organization, but if proposed amendments to the 
constitution of the American Sociological Society are passed, it will form 
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a section of that organization. The officers elected are: president, Dwight 
Sanderson, Cornell University; vice-president, John H. Kolb, University 
of Wisconsin; secretary-treasurer, T. Lynn Smith, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity; and other members of the executive committee, Carl C. Taylor, 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and C. E. Lively, Ohio State 
University. The new society will continue the publication of Rural Soci- 
ology, now in its third year, with the support of Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


Southern Sociological Society.—The third annual meeting will be held 
at the Hotel Patten, Chattanooga, Tennessee, April 1-2, with the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority and the University of Chattanooga as joint hosts. 
Papers will be presented by Coyle E. Moore, Florida State College for 
Women; Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University; Wilson Gee, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Charles S. Johnson, Fisk University; E. W. Gregory, 
Jr., University of Alabama; Harry Best, University of Kentucky; W. E. 
Garnett, Virginia Polytechnic Institute; J. E. Greene, University of 
Georgia; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina; and William 
F. Ogburn, University of Chicago. The president of the Society for 
1937-38 is Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina. Further in- 
formation about the program can be obtained from the secretary, B. O. 
Williams, Clemson College, Clemson, South Carolina. 


American Association for the Advancement of Science.—Wesley C. 
Mitchell, economist, Columbia University, was elected president of the 
Association for the year 1939. He will be the second social scientist to 
fill this position. William F. Ogburn, University of Chicago, is a member 
of the Council of the Association. 

On December 30, 1937, at its meeting in Indianapolis, the Council 
adopted a resolution to extend to the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, and to all other scientific organizations with similar 
aims throughout the world, an invitation to co-operate for the preserva- 
tion of the intellectual, spiritual, political, and moral values of civiliza- 
tion. The resolution reads: 

WHEREAS, Science and its applications are not only transforming the physical 
and mental environment of men but are adding greatly to the complexities of 
their social, economic and political relations among them; and 

WHEREAS, Science is wholly independent of national boundaries and races 
and creeds and can flourish permanently only where there is peace and intellec- 
tual freedom; now 

Therefore, Be it resolved That the American Association for the Advancement 
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of Science makes as one of its objectives an examination of the profound effects 
of science upon society; and that the association extends to its prototype, the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, and to all other scientific 
organizations with similar aims throughout the world, an invitation to co-oper- 
ate not only in advancing the interests of science but also in promoting peace 
among nations and intellectual freedom in order to advance and spread more 
abundantly its benefits to all mankind. 


It is hoped that a combination of scientific intelligence might exert a 
moral force on the people of the world similar to that of the universities 
in Europe during the medieval period. 


American Association for Economic Freedom.—This new organization 
is sponsored by a group of churchmen, college leaders, and representatives 
of the public, for the purpose of assisting in the “further democratization 
of our economic institutions.”” The following representatives of the col- 
leges have been elected members of the National Policy Board: Frank 
P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina; Wesley C. Mitchell, 
Columbia University; Eduard C. Lindeman, New York School of Social 
Work; William H. Cary, Jr., Harvard University; Mildred Fairchild, 
Bryn Mawr College; Paul H. Douglas, University of Chicago; and Henry 
Pratt Fairchild, New York University. 


Conference on Local History.—A conference of historians and social 
scientists was held, September 23-26, 1937, under the auspices of the 
Social Science Research Council, to consider problems of comparative 
local history. Among the members of the conference were Roy F. Nichols, 
University of Pennsylvania, chairman; R. C. Binkley, Western Reserve 
University; Theodore C. Blegen, Minnesota Historical Society; Julian 
P. Boyd, Historical Society of Pennsylvania; Solon J. Buck, National 
Archives; Bernard de Voto, Saturday Review of Literature; Talbot F. 
Hamlin, Avery Library, Columbia University; F.C. James, University 
of Pennsylvania; Edward C. Kirkland, Bowdoin College; Frederick Merk, 
Harvard University; Francis S. Philbrick, University of Pennsylvania; 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Harvard University; Richard H. Shryock, Duke 
University; and Louis Wirth, University of Chicago. 

It is expected that out of the conference will grow constructive sugges- 
tions for the improvement of local historical research as it relates to the 
techniques and objectives of social scientists. 


Population Association of America.—The executive committee has de- 
cided that the conference this year should be of an informal character 
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devoted to the consideration of research problems and should be held 
sometime between April 15 and May 31. Members having suggestions 
of topics for consideration are requested to communicate directly with 
Dr. Warren S. Thompson, Scripps Foundation for Research in Popula- 
tion Problems, Oxford, Ohio. 

The survey of population research which is being prepared by the 
Research Committee, P. K. Whelpton, chairman, will probably be avail- 
able for distribution prior to the conference. 


Union Académique Internationale.—Dr. Waldo G. Leland, directing ex- 
ecutive of the American Council of Learned Societies, Washington, D.C., 
has been elected president for a three-year term. The union is a federa- 
tion of the principal academies and learned societies of the world in the 
fields of the humanities and social sciences. Its headquarters are in 
Brussels, where its annual meetings are usually held. 


Jewish Social Studies —This new quarterly journal is to be published 
by the Conference on Jewish Relations. Its aim is to promote serious 
and scholarly research and publication in the fields of Jewish social, 
economic, political, and cultural problems. The editors state that the 
journal is to be strictly nonpartisan and scholarly in character and that 
contributors will represent all shades of opinion in the non-Jewish and 
Jewish world, abroad as well as in the United States. Jewish Social Stud- 
tes will appear as a regular quarterly and will contain, in addition to 
the longer articles, reviews of current books of Jewish interest, more 
lengthy survey articles of the literature on problems of special importance, 
and critical bibliographies of books and articles in all languages relating 
to the manifold aspects of Jewish social, political, economic, and cultural 
life. 

The editors of the periodical are Salo W. Baron, Columbia University, 
and Hans Kohn, Smith College. Among the members of the editorial 
council are Morris R. Cohen, chairman, recently of the College of the 
City of New York; J. R. Kantor, University of Indiana; Maurice J. 
Karpf, Graduate School of Jewish Social Work; Harry A. Lurie, Council 
of Jewish Federations; Max Radin, University of California; and Edward 
Sapir, Yale University. The editorial offices are located at 55 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City. 


Psychiatry —Announcement has been received of the establishment of 
Psychiatry: Journal of the Biology and the Pathology of Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, dedicated to the memory of William Alanson White. The pro- 
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spectus states: “‘Psychiatry, as the study of interpersonal relations, grows 
by exact observations in all the many fields that study the phenomena 
of life. It grows from and adds to human biology, to which in turn are 
tributary many of the data of biochemistry, biometry, biophysics, com- 
parative psychology, cytology, embryology, endocrinology, experimental 
morphology, general biology and pathology, genetics, human and com- 
parative anatomy, neurophysiology, physical anthropology, and sub- 
symbolic ecology. It is enriched by and contributes to the social sciences, 
anthropology, economics, geography, history, political science, the psy- 
chologies, sociology, and statistics. Medicine, hygiene, philanthropy, ed- 
ucation, criminology, penology, even religion as a normative influence in 
life; all these turn more and more towards a ‘rediscovery of the individual,’ 
in the end the study of interpersonal relations in the psychiatric sense.” 

Addressed to the alert expert, this journal is purposed to present 
authoritative but relatively nontechnical treatises, reports, reviews, and 
abstracts. Many of the current perplexities of those who strive for indi- 
vidual or social understanding and improvement seem to arise from the 
traditional formulation of their problems in terms of concrete individual 
persons. Present-day psychiatry finds much more profit in positing a 
new unit for study, the personal situation, always including more than 
a concrete person. Because of the fundamental significance of this ad- 
vance, the first number of the first volume will contain a treatise, ‘“Psy- 
chiatry: Introduction to the Study of Interpersonal Relations,” by Harry 
Stack Sullivan, a pioneer in the relations of psychiatry and the social 
sciences. 

The periodical is to be issued quarterly, in February, May, August, 
and November. Each number will consist of about one-hundred and fifty 
pages. The address of the new journal is William Alanson White Psy- 
chiatric Foundation, 1835 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


John Anisfield Prize—The third annual John Anisfield prize of $1,000 
has been awarded to Miss Elin L. Anderson for her book, We Americans: 
A Study of Cleavage in an American City, published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. This award was established in 1934 by Mrs. Edith Anis- 
field Wolf, Cleveland, Ohio, in memory of her father, for the purpose of 
encouraging and rewarding the production of good books in the field of 
racial relationships. The committee of judges consists of Henry S. Canby, 
Saturday Review, Donald Young, Social Science Research Council, and 
H. P. Fairchild, New York University. 

This year an additional award, in the form of a grant-in-aid of $500, 
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to facilitate the completion of a significant research project in the field 
of race relations, has been granted to Guy B. Johnson, associate professor 
of sociology, University of North Carolina, for his study of the so-called 
Croatan Indians of Robeson County, North Carolina, and their relations 
with whites and Negroes. 


Social Observation Project.—A selected group, especially interested in 
the processes and results of social change, will next summer visit Italy, 
Turkey, Soviet Russia, and Germany. Visits and interviews are being 
arranged to bring out some aspects of the civilizations which have under- 
gone change, and others which have resisted change. The attempt will 
be made to discover how individual lives have been affected by what has 
happened in the social order. A limited number of teachers will be 
accepted for inclusion in the group. The project is neither a commercial 
enterprise nor a credit course. For further information write to Dr. Good- 
win Watson, 525 West One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York 
City. 


Barnard College.—The fellowship, established by the former Women’s 
Organization for National Prohibition Reform, offers a sum of $1,400 
for a year of graduate study at an approved college or university in one 
or more of the related fields of economics, government, history, and 
sociology. The award is made annually by the faculty of Barnard College 
to a woman having graduated during the last five years who shows prom- 
ise of usefulness in public service (ordinary fields of teaching not included). 

Application blanks may be obtained from Elizabeth F. Baker, Bar- 
nard College, Columbia University, New York. 


University of Chicago.—Herbert Goldhammer, instructor, University 
College, has accepted an appointment as instructor at Stanford Uni- 
versity. 

Louis Wirth has been appointed by the Council of the American His- 
torical Association a member of the executive board of Social Education, 
a journal whose main purpose is that of insuring a magazine for teachers 
in the social-studies fields. The chairman of the executive board is E. M. 
Hunt, Columbia University. Its secretary is Conyers Read, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


Duke University.—In connection with the centennial of the origins of 
Trinity College, now a part of Duke University, to be celebrated during 
1938-39, the Duke University Press announces a prize of $1,500 for a 
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scholarly manuscript in the fields of social, literary, or artistic history 
of the United States, to be awarded on March 1, 1939. The manuscript 
must be of a length no less than fifty thousand words. It must be typed, 
signed by a nom de plume, and submitted no later than October 1, 1938. 
For further information address Professor William T. Laprade, Duke 
University, Durham, North Carolina. 

Dr. Hornell Hart, professor of social ethics, Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, has been appointed professor of sociology. He will have special 
charge of the work in social anthropology. 

Prentice-Hall announce for early publication a new book by Professor 
Charles A. Ellwood, The Story of Social Philosophy. The book will aim 
to analyze the scientific methods and sociological doctrines of the leaders 
in social thought from Plato to Lester F. Ward, culminating in the con- 
flict in the philosophies of Ward and Sumner. 


Graduate School for Jewish Social Work.—A limited number of scholar- 
ships and fellowships ranging from $150 to $500 are available for the 
next academic year to qualified students who are preparing for Master’s 
or Doctor’s degrees. Applications for admission to the fellowship exami- 
nation, which will be held May 12, 1938, must be received before April 
29. For further information address Dr. M. J. Karpf, director, Graduate 
School for Jewish Social Work, 71 West Forty-seventh Street, New York 
City. 


Towa State College-—Dr. Ray E. Wakeley has leave of absence for the 
second semester to serve on the rural research unit of the Works Progress 
Administration. He will study the relief situation throughout the United 
States for the guidance of congressional committees on relief and social 
security. 


University of Michigan.—Professor Jesse F. Steiner, University of 
Washington, will teach courses on recreation and on population and social 
problems of the Far East during the summer session, 1938. 

The Michigan Child Guidance Institute has announced two fellow- 
ships, each carrying a stipend of $600, in the field of juvenile delinquency 
for the academic year 1938-39. Applicants should communicate with the 
Graduate Board, Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, before May 1, 1938. 


University of Minnesota.—Dr. Lowry Nelson, head of the department 
of rural sociology, has been elected to a three-year term as director of the 
American Country Life Association, New York. 
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University of Nebraska.—A new textbook, Social Psychology, by James 
M. Reinhardt has been announced by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


New School for Social Research—D. C. Heath and Company have 
announced the publication of a two-volume work, Social Thought from 
Lore to Science, a comprehensive presentation of social thought from the 
earliest times to the present, by Harry Elmer Barnes, New School for 
Social Research, and Howard Becker, University of Wisconsin. 


New York University.—Professor R. E. Baber will teach at the Uni- 
versity of Washington during the second term of the summer quarter, 
1938. 

The Elements of Social Science, an introduction to the study of this 
subject by Henry Pratt Fairchild, has been translated into Spanish by 
Professor Roberto Agramonte, of the University of Habana. 


University of North Carolina.—Howard W. Odum was elected president 
of the Southern Commission on Interracial Cooperation at its annual 
session in Atlanta, Georgia. The purpose of this Commission is “to im- 
prove conditions of neglect and injustice affecting Negroes and of the 
mistaken attitudes out of which such conditions grow.” 

The fourth conference on the conservation of marriage and the family 
will be held at the university, April 12-15, 1938. Addresses and round- 
table meetings have been arranged on questions of the teaching of mar- 
riage and family courses and on important problems of marriage and 
family experience. Addresses will be given by the following specialists: 
Ernest R. Groves, University of North Carolina; Sally Marks, Meredith 
College; Norman E. Himes, Colgate University; O. T. Binkley, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina; Gladys Hoagland Groves, Syracuse University 
Summer Session; Howard E. Jensen, Duke University; Joseph K. Fol- 
som, Vassar College; Howard W. Odum, University of North Carolina, 
and John S. Bradway, Duke University. 


Ohio State University —McGraw-Hill Book Company has announced 
the publication of a new book on social and community relations, Com- 
munity Backgrounds of Education, a textbook in educational sociology, by 
Lloyd Allen Cook. 


University of Panama.—Dr. Richard Behrendt, professor of political 
economy and sociology, is spending a three months’ leave of absence, 
from February to April, in the United States, lecturing under the auspices 
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of the Institute of International Education. He is interested in establish- 
ing relations with American colleges and universities, especially in the 
field of social science. 


University of W ashington.—Norman S. Hayner will be visiting professor 
at New York University during the summer session, 1938. 

Publication of Metropolis, a treatise on urban sociology, by Professor 
Howard B. Woolston, has been announced by D. Appleton—Century Com- 
pany as one of its social science series edited by E. A. Ross, University 
of Wisconsin. 

The Minneapolis Council of Social Agencies announces the publication 
of Social Saga of Two Cities by Calvid F. Schmid, associate professor of 
sociology. This study represents an extensive analysis and interpreta- 
tion of urban development and community life in Minneapolis and St. 
Paul. 


Wellesley Summer Institute—The Institute for Social Progress with a 
program built on the topic ““The American Citizen and the World Situa- 
tion”’ will be held July 9-23 at Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts, with Dr. John Stewart Burgess, formerly of the University of North 
China and now professor of sociology at Temple University, as leader 
of the faculty of social and economic experts. For particulars of the 
Institute write its director, Dorothy P. Hill, 420 Jackson Building, Buf- 
falo, New York. 


University of Wisconsin.—Edward A. Ross, who retired last year as 
chairman of the department of sociology, left in February for a study of 
social conditions in Australia. He plans to return in July of this year. 
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Social and Cultural Dynamics, Vol. 1: Fluctuation of Forms of Art; Vol. II: 
Fluctuation of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and Law; Vol. 11: Fluctuation of 
Social Relationships, War, and Revolution. By Pitrrim A. SoROKIN. 
New York: American Book Co., 1937. Vol. I. Pp. 745; Vol. II: Pp. 
727; Vol. III: Pp. 636. $6.00. 

Of all the scholars in the United States who are today toiling in the 
broad and steadily broadening field of sociology, Pitirim Sorokin is, I 
believe, the only one who writes and thinks in the grand manner of the 
earlier social philosophers. He alone has shown a positive flare for sys- 
tematic, or better said, architectonic thinking. Other and earlier of Soro- 
kin’s writings have exhibited the same talent for organizing facts in 
original and spacious patterns, but the volumes with which this review 
is concerned are undoubtedly the most characteristic and imposing ex- 
pression of the author’s philosophy, his scholarship and his peculiar genius 
for what I may describe as the structural organization of facts. 

The three volumes now published do not complete the author’s work 
as originally planned. There is a fourth to follow, in which he will sum- 
marize his theory of social and cultural change, and discuss the logical 
aspects of the subject. The closing chapters will, the Preface informs us, 
take the form of a treatise on sociological methods. This final volume will, 
no doubt, clear up some obscure points in the discussion and bring into 
clearer light the theoretic implications of the facts as presented. But the 
work in its main outlines, at least, is visibly here, and one may presume 
to comment upon it as a completed project. 

Surveying it then as a whole, one cannot fail to be impressed with 
the extraordinary amount of erudition that has gone into the making of 
these volumes, and with the dimensions of his task as the author conceived 
it—nothing less than a survey of the movement and changes of cultural 
life during twenty-five hundred years of occidental history. If it were 
not for the derogatory implications which that word seems to have in 
the author’s vocabulary, one might describe it as colossal. To do that, 
however, would seem to put the project in the same category with the 
Woolworth Building and some other things that most Americans admire 
but Professor Sorokin deprecates because they are examples of colossal- 
ism. 
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Colossalism is, I might explain, a kind of disease like giantism. Profes- 
sor Sorokin uses the term to characterize a type of culture prevalent in 
America today and in the modern world generally. I mention this par- 
ticular comment on contemporary life because it reflects, in a characteris- 
tic way, a personal note of discontent with respect to things as they are, 
which runs like a kind of hidden theme through all the volumes, and be- 
cause the author’s personal comments on contemporary cultural life con- 
stitute an essential part of his treatise. In fact, as he states in his Preface, 
these volumes represent the author’s attempt to understand the character 
of contemporary culture and society. They reflect “the world as seen 
through the window of an individual temperament and a personal life 
experience.” 

It may be an expression of a temperament, or merely a point of view; 
or it may be the nature of culture, particularly culture on the higher and 
more intellectual levels with which these studies are concerned, but cul- 
ture—as here described at any rate—tends to break up into little facets 
of opinion and doctrine, each seemingly the apex of a little group of the 
intelligentsia. If we are intelligent at all, it seems, we are expected to be 
partisans of some doctrine—eternalism, temporalism, or some other ism 
(II, 241). In any case there is an extraordinary number of isms in Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s universe of discourse. They are likely to turn up any- 
where in these three volumes, but are, as one might expect, particularly 
numerous in the volume dealing with the “fluctuation of truth, ethics, 
and law.” It seems as if almost any noun or adjective could be converted 
into an ism of some sort, and, if it should be, there would instantly rise 
up to defend the point of view for which it was the symbol, some ardent 
little group of adherents. 

One finds in these volumes not merely all the isms, like sensualism and 
spirtualism, or dadism, cubism, futurism—terms with which one who 
has ever been interested in art is likely to be familiar—but others less 
familiar, like, singularism and universalism, quantitism and scientism, 
some of which, I suspect have been improvised by the author to character- 
ize some shade of opinion which was without a name until he discovered 
and bestowed a title upon it. All these nuances of opinion, it seems, have 
to be reckoned with when one seeks to investigate cultural changes on 
the higher and more sophisticated levels, rather than on the lower and 
more primitive ones, where culture is less completely integrated. 

As I have indicated, one of the isms to which the author refers at 
some length is colossalism. Colossalism, it appears, is characteristic of 
every culture that has, so to speak, hung too long in the sun and is a 
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little overripe. It is “the tendency to substitute quantity for quality, 
the biggest and largest for the best.” 


One can see this in virtually all forms of the Hellenistic art: in music and 
architecture, in literature (“the best sellers!”), in sculpture and painting. It 
is enough to remind the reader of the Colossus of Rhodes, about 105 feet high; 
of the Halicarnassus Mausoleum (or tomb of Mausolos), 140 feet high; of the 
large scale of the Perganeme Frieze, and other sculptures; of the large build- 
ings, and large paintings; in order to make clear this trait of the Visual art. 
Later on we shall see the same characteristic in the late Hellenistic and the 
Visual Graeco-Roman music and literature, theatrical performances, and other 
forms of art. Before us, in our own day, we have the “Hellenistic” Radio City, 
the biggest in the world! Where one cannot or does not want to provide quality, 
one attempts to achieve an impression by size, by the biggest quantity. And 
in such a culture such a means succeeds in its purpose! [I, 304, 516.] 


In these obiter dicta of the author one seems to hear the echoes of class- 
room discussions, and one divines that here is one of the original sources 
of much that enlivens the text in these volumes and brings it down to 
the level and understanding of the average sociologist, which, as W.I. 
Thomas is reported to have remarked, is about that of the average citizen. 
The other materials of the three volumes may be classified roughly as 
(1) a preliminary discussion of the logical apparatus—the concepts, theo- 
ries, presuppositions, and frame of reference—with which the author has 
operated in the selection, ordering, and interpreting of the vast body, 
fact, theory, and “subsidiary matters” with which these volumes are con- 
cerned; (2) a critical comment on the cultural changes in art, science, 
law, and the mores during the period of twenty-five hundred years which 
these studies cover; (3) a statistical description of cultural changes in 
which, by the ingenious use of a variety of indexes, one and another 
aspect of the cultural flux is reduced to a measurable continuum, and quali- 
tative changes are systematically described in quantitative terms. 

For example, in describing the fluctuations in the realm of artistic 
expression, a means was found by which it was possible to measure the 
fluctuation of nudity in certain forms of art, employing as units, (1) body 
covered, (2) partly covered, (3) uncovered, except sex organs, (4a) nude: 
sex organs depicted and, finally, (4) sex organs not depicted (table 19, 
I, 432-37). 

This, however, is but one of many devices by which the author has 
sought to describe in quantitative terms the extent and the degree to 
which, at different periods, society and social life has been dominated by 
an “ideational,” a “‘sensate,’”’ or mixed culture type, and by a correspond- 
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ing mentality. Similar indexes are employed in later volumes to measure 
the corresponding “fluctuation in systems of truth, ethics, and law,” and 
the accompanying and associated “fluctuation of social relationships, war, 
and revolution.” 

These statistics are unquestionably the most dubious and the least 
thrilling portion of the treatise. I cannot believe that any future student 
of cultural change will take the trouble to check up Professor Sorokin’s 
studies in qualitative and quantitative nudity in art or elsewhere, and, 
from my present standpoint, I should regard it as deplorable if the further 
expansion of quantitative sociology should take that direction. 

Personally I share the opinion of the Chinese philosopher, Lin Yutang, 
who thinks that there are certain things—among them personality and 
culture—that cannot profitably be described in mathematical terms.’ 
Furthermore, I gather from some tangential remarks of the author that 
he is disposed to regard these statistics as something in the nature of a 
concession to the prevailing mentality and the contemporary system of 
truth (II, 116). One suspects that at some time in the inception and 
planning of this project he must have said to himself, “Well, if they want 
‘em, let’s let ‘em have ‘em.”’ Statistics on nudity in art are probably as 
good as most others in this particular field of research. Furthermore, 
the insistence on formal accuracy in fields of knowledge where any real 
accuracy is not possible, is itself a kind of ism. It is statisticism. 

Social and Cultural Dynamics, as the author describes it, is not history 
but sociology—a sociology of culture and more specifically of cultural 
_and social change. If that description seems rather abstract and unin- 
forming, I might add that, as I understand them, these volumes are 
mainly concerned with what historians somethimes refer to as a kind of 
collective mind, the ‘“‘mediaeval mind” or the ‘modern mind,” for ex- 
ample. Every period, including the so-called ‘“Mauve Age,”’ has had its 
own mind. Such a mind is a product of communication. 

People who live together, speak the same language, live and think 
within the limits of the same universe of discourse, are likely to be very 
conscious of their differences of opinion. On the other hand, they are 
quite as likely to be wholly unaware of the extent to which they are of 
one mind in regard to other customary matters that are taken for granted. 
It is these understandings and this general concensus, which communica- 
tion and custom inevitably bring about, that constitute the “mind” with 
which these volumes are concerned. 


* See Lin Yutang’s “a pseudo-scientific formula” for measuring human progress and 
historical change (Lin Yutang, The Importance of Living [New York, 1937], pp. 4-12). 
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It is a kind of collective mind, which gets itself embodied in custom, 
tradition, and the mores, and constitutes a matrix which imposes on all 
normal minds, in a particular country and at a particular age, a definite 
style of life and thought. These patterns change, sometimes slowly, some- 
times abruptly, as was the case at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
particularly since the World War. It is these changes—changes of fashion 
in art and in the patterns of thought—which the author has sought to 
analyze, classify, and survey over a period of twenty-five hundred years. 
In order to carry out this program he has set up a rather elaborate logical 
apparatus, which, from the theoretical point of view and for the light it 
throws on the whole historical process, is quite as interesting as any other 
part of his treatise. 

Fundamental to the author’s point of view and method is his concep- 
tion of culture and the cultural complex. This conception is based on the 
assumption that the prevailing patterns of art and thought and, ultimate- 
ly, “Systems of Social Relationship” (see Vol. III, Part 1) find their most 
integrated and representative expression only on the higher intellectual 
levels and in the outstanding personalities iu religion, art, science, and 
political life. An integrated culture will exhibit also a certain autonomy 
and a certain logical consistency in the relations of its parts. It is like a 
Chinese puzzle; its different parts all fit together logically, and it is this 
logical relation of each separate part which constitutes the unity of the 
whole. 

The so-called “logico-meaningful”’ analysis and interpretation of cul- 
tural phenomena is based on the assumption that a culture, at least an 
integrated culture, is not merely a “‘causal-functional’’ but an intelligible 
unity. It can be interpreted like a historical document, and, like a his- 
torical document, it gains sense and meaning only as it is so interpreted. 
“For the investigator of an integrated system of culture the internal 
aspect (the meaning) is paramount. It determines which of the externally 
existing phenomena—and in what sense and to what extent—become a 
part of the system” (I, 55). An artifact, or other cultural trait, loses its 
character as cultural when it ceases to have meaning. Once they cease 
to be symbols, the Venus of Milo becomes a mere block of stone, Beetho- 
ven’s symphony, a combination of unintelligible sounds, and Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics, no more than a bundle of waste paper. 

More important for the systematic analysis and description of cultures, 
are the types of “cultural mentality” into which all cultures—including 
their characteristic expressions, namely, (1) art, (2) systems of truth, 
ethics, and law, (3) social relationships, war, and revolution—may be 
classified. The types of cultural mentality are fundamentally two: the 
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‘ideational’’ or religious, and the “sensate” or secular. All other cultural 
types are aspects or modifications of one or the other of these two. They 
will be mixed types having a place in the “spectrum” somewhere in be- 
tween these extremes. The summary table of these mixed types includes 
the following: (1) the ascetic ideational, (2) active sensate, (3) idealistic, 
(4) passive sensate, (5) cynical sensate and pseudo-ideational. The mixed 
types, with the exception of the idealistic, are likely to be “an undigested 
mixture of inconsistent elements” not fully integrated. 

In a sense, these systems may be said to represent the phases through 
which, in the course of its individual life-history, any culture or civiliza- 
tion, like that of Ancient Greece, may be expected to pass. These are 
called “systems of culture,”’ I suppose, because they include the specific 
and more or less independent forms in which every culture finds expres- 
sion, i.e., religion, art, philosophy, and science, etc. There is little diffi- 
culty in distinguishing the two fundamental types of culture, each re- 
flected as it is, in “a characteristic mentality, manifested in an appropri- 
ate external form.” 

The ideational mentality is typically religious. It “seeks in the uni- 
verse and in its parts their unchangeable ultimate reality, their being.” 
Its art is symbolic. Its attitude toward nature is mystical. “It is im- 
mersed in the contemplation of the superempirical.’’ The sensate mentali- 
ty, on the other hand, is interested “‘in the sensory-perceptual or empirical 
aspect of reality.”’ It is “turned to the ever-changing aspect of the world.” 
“Tt is the mentality of becoming,” rather than being. “In art it strives 
to render the picture, the image, the statue as nearly as possible like the 
sensory appearance of the things depicted” (I, 248). In the realm of 
knowledge ideational is “the truth of faith”; sensate, “the truth of 
senses.” A mixed form is the truth of reason corresponding to the ideal 
in art. 

In the realm of social relationships the three different systems or 
phases of culture are represented by the “familistic, contractual and com- 
pulsory types of social relationships.”’ The Middle Ages in western Europe 
is predominantly ideational. It is the age of faith, and the dominant 
pattern of human relationship is familial and feudal. On the other hand, 
“the roth century is the golden age of contractualism,” and human rela- 
tions tend to assume everywhere the rational character of contract (III, 
104). This rational character is represented in the capitalistic system. It 
is also reflected in the change which has tended to give marriage the 
character of a civil ceremony rather than a religious sacrament, and make 
the family a secular rather than a sacred institution. 

Finally, in the post-war period we have seen in Europe and America 
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the decline of the system of contractualism which was contemporaneous 
with the dominance of liberalism and the ideology of the middle class, 
and the rise of a compulsory type of social relationship represented by 
the totalitarian state in its various manifestations, namely, communism, 
fascism, nazism and the New Deal (III, 184-92). 

In the ideational phase of a culture the form of government is typically 
theocratic, as it was in Europe in the Middle Ages, as it is or was some 
years ago in Mormon society, in the United States. “Today,” on the 
other hand, ‘“‘we have all the signs of a superripe sensate political regime 
and social leadership. .... Power belongs either to the rich classes, or 
to other groups which—no matter how—control the physical forces 
through which they can control and coerce society” (III, 150). 

Midway between the ideational and the sensate types there emerges, 
from time to time, an idealistic phase of culture and an idealistic type of 
mentality in which there is a harmonious integration of meaning and 
form, of ideational and sensuous reality. Such was the period of the 
fourth and fifth centuries B.c. in Greece—the Greece of Pericles, of 
Phidias, and of Plato. It is this middle term, idealism, which defines Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s point of view. He takes his stand midway between the 
two divergent tendencies which he sees in eternal conflict for dominance 
in the cultural and social life of the occidental world. 

It is evident also that he found in Plato a mentality congenial to his 
own. Plato, also, was interested in the antinomy between being and non- 
being, or becoming; between the sacred and the secular, the temporal 
and the eternal, and he would no doubt have been equally interested, 
had these doctrines been recognized in his day, in the contrast and con- 
tradiction between totalitarianism and laissez faire; familism and anarch- 
ism, all of which characterize the difference between the ideational and 
the sensate types of mentality. 

Plato distinguished the three categories of science: (1) theology as the 
most sublime, which deals with ultimate and unchangeable reality; (2) 
mathematics, a mixed-empirical-intelligible form of knowledge which 
deals with the mixed-eternal and changeable aspects of reality; (3) the 
most inferior form of knowledge or “opinion”—the empirical sciences 
which deal, on the basis of the perception, with a perishable and an ever 
changing empirical world of an incessant “corruption and generation” 
(II, 63). These distinctions seem to correspond very closely with Pro- 
fessor Sorokin’s threefold division of the systems of truth, namely, (1) 
the truth of faith, (2) the truth of reason, and (3) the truth of the senses 
(II, chap. i, 1-14). It is obvious that “faith” or belief, “reason”’ or in- 
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sight, and the “truth of the senses’”’ or experience enter as components 
into every kind of knowledge. To treat these different elements of knowl- 
edge—as the author sometimes seems disposed to do—as if one element 
could in any sense be a substitute or surrogate for another, is to mis- 
conceive the nature of each and leave out of the reckoning its special- 
function in the process of knowing. On the other hand, it is interesting 
to learn to what extent the different elements of knowledge—belief, ra- 
tional insight, and experience—have entered into the “systems of truth” 
characteristic of the different periods of history, and to distinguish the 
role which different types of knowledge have played in the total cultural 
complex at different times. It is this that gives to Volume II, Fluctuation 
of Systems of Truth, Ethics, and Law, the character of a sociology of 
knowledge, or rather “a Wissenssoziologie of the contemporary Wissens- 
soziologie”’ (II, 413). 

It was inevitable, in view of the nature of its theme and the grandiose 
fashion in which the author has treated it, that the publication of these 
volumes should bring the author and his philosophy into direct compari- 
son with other sociologists who have written philosophies of history in 
the same grand manner. What Professor Sorokin seems particularly in- 
terested in establishing, is the fact that human history has not evolved in 
linear progression as Herbert Spencer believed; that it has not moved in 
cycles as Spengler assumed; and that it is not moving toward the realiza- 
tion of a final and fatally foreordained Eutopia as Marx, following Hegel, 
sought to demonstrate. 

In all this Professor Sorokin is, nevertheless, seeking—as were his 
fellow-philosophers, Spencer, Spengler, and Marx—to define a faith rather 
than establish a fact. He is seeking, in short, to answer the question: 
“Whither are we going?” which, with the other query, ‘““Where have we 
come from?’’ is the most elementary form in which the inevitable meta- 
physical quest ordinarily presents itself. 

To others of us whose faith in the existing order has not been as yet 
too profoundly shaken, this metaphysical quest remains, as always, an 
interesting but relatively unimportant concern. The important question 
is what can be done, in the present situation. Reason and insight are 
necessary in formulating an inquiry, belief in its possibilities, to insure 
energy in carrying it out. What we want finally, however, is a knowledge 
that is instrumental and empirical, if not experimental; a knowledge that 
justifies itself by its ability to bring about the effects it predicts. No 
social experiments, so far as I can see, have ever been based on a phi- 
losophy of history. 
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There are, no doubt, some things in these three volumes which will 
be condemned by certain hardheaded Empiricists, as mere scholastic 
boondoggling. How much, I am not now prepared to say. My own im- 
pression is, nevertheless, that Social and Cultural Dynamics is a great 
intellectual achievement, a magnum opus in precisely the same sense as 
that is true of Spencer’s Sociology, Spengler’s Decline of the West, and 
Marx’s Capital. 

In this connection I am reminded of a saying of Professor Windelband 
with whom I once studied. He said that in the realm of philosophy, it 
was not those who were right who contributed most, but those who had 
been consistently wrong. 


ROBERT E. PARK 
‘University of Chicago 


Ends and Means. By Atpous Huxtry. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1937. $3.50. 

Mr. Huxley’s latest book is potentially significant to the sociologist 
from either of two quite different points of view. On the one hand, our 
science is by no means so highly developed but that we may hope to 
receive important contributions to it from lay sources. On the other 
hand, a work of a prominent novelist and essayist of the time may be of 
the greatest interest as a manifestation of the important currents of 
thought and sentiment of contemporary society. 

In this particular case the work is, from the first point of view, of rela- 
tively minor general significance to us, though it is full of shrewd and 
interesting observations on particular points, though of very unequal veri- 
fiability. Two or three points may, however, be mentioned. Mr. Huxley 
makes a great deal of what he alleges to be the ineffectiveness of violence 
as a means of achieving ends. It is true that violence, like other modes of 
coercion, tends to breed more violence, and that its efficacy is strictly 
limited. Nevertheless in the reviewer’s opinion the author tends seriously 
to uaderestimate the importance of force in the modern world. There are 
few ‘empirical subjects on which it is more difficult, or more important, 
to have a balanced judgment. Second, on a more theoretical level, it 
should be pointed out that Mr. Huxley speaks of ends and means in an 
entirely concrete rather than an analytical sense, so it is not possible to 
establish very important connections between his discussion and certain 
important recent developments of social theory which have employed 
the means-end schema. Finally, on this level, it may well be doubted 
whether there is anything like such universal agreement, even among 
“enlightened” men, on ultimate ends of action, the ideal society, and the 
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ideal man as Mr. Huxley maintains. Perhaps in part it is merely a ques- 
tion of definition of where means end and ends begin, but the way in 
which Mr. Huxley develops his thesis seems to the reviewer seriously 
to obscure the depth of current conflicts on questions of value. When the 
controversial questions are said to be those of means, the suggestion is 
that they are essentially of technical rather than value significance. 

From the other point of view, that of its status as a manifestation of 
current ideas and sentiments, this would appear to be a most significant 
work. Following up the tendencies of thought which appeared in Eye- 
less in Gaza it documents a really dramatic change of front of its author 
from being perhaps the major prophet of what he himself calls the “phi- 
losophy of meaninglessness” to the advocacy of a philosophy of “rational 
mysticism”’ which repudiates not only a hedonistic attachment to the 
things of this world but goes a long way over to doctrines which have 
been most widely held in the Orient. In this respect it is to be noted that 
Mr. Huxley displays a knowledge of the literature and meaning of re- 
ligious mysticism which is distinctly unusual outside the narrow circles 
of specialists in the history, philosophy, and sociology of religion. Per- 
haps, however, he is insufficiently acquainted with such studies of its 
social consequences as are to be found in the works of Max Weber. 

It is altogether possible that this book is symptomatic of an important 
shift in the direction of flow of our deepest cultural currents, away from 
worldly, hedonistic, or utilitarian to essentially transcendental and other- 
worldly preoccupations. Whether this is to be interpreted in terms of 
Professor Sorokin’s conceptual scheme or, as the present reviewer would 
prefer, a different one, so dramatic and fundamental a change of orienta- 
tion on the part of so sensitive and intelligent an “‘intellectual” as Mr. 
Huxley cannot fail to arouse the greatest interest. 


TALCOTT PARSONS 
Harvard University 


Research Memorandum on Education in the Depression. By the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, 1937. Pp. xii+173. $1.00. 

This bulletin is one of thirteen reports of studies on the social aspects 
of the depression sponsored by the Social Science Research Council. 
Under Planning for the Study of Depression Effects (chap. i), the authors 
consider briefly ‘‘the shock of the depression” and then proceed to define 
the terms that are crucial in the statement of their problem—depression, 
education, research, and effects. The “ ‘depresssion’ includes the entire 
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period in which the business indexes are below ‘normal.’” The term 
“education” covers “all educational forces, materials, and activities— 
institutional and otherwise—affecting all the people.’ Effects may be 
direct, as when school revenues are reduced by the depression, or indirect, 
as when, because of the depression, “new educational needs are created 
or old needs are removed.” 

In an outline of the field for research five general guiding principles 
are offered to direct search and aid discrimination: (1) education begins 
with the people and will be what they desire it to be; (2) the characteristics 
of the group to be educated have not been constant, nor will they remain 
constant; (3) the purposes of education are closely related to life; (4) what 
is taught must be of life itself; and (5) educational machinery must keep 
itself attuned to the task the people want performed. 

Among other considerations the report points out that depression ef- 
fects may be viewed in terms of (a) what happened to education in any 
of its parts or aspects, and (6) what the people (directly, or through some 
branch of the government or school authorities) did about it. At the end 
of the first chapter, as the plan of treatment is summarized, the authors 
make it clear that the monograph is not a treatise on education or on 
research method; it is not a systematic review of the effects of the depres- 
sion on education. It presents plans for researches on the subject under 
consideration that may be used as a foundation for a later treatise. 

The report does exactly what it sets out to do. In the succeeding 
chapters it presents questions for historical and comparative studies: 
problems in the theory and philosophy of education, in student personnel, 
in the program of instruction, in staff personnel, in organization and 
administration, in finance, in business and properties, and in professional 
and scientific activities. The treatment in all the chapters is essentially 
the same. A few illustrative problems are stated and suggestions are 
given regarding ways in which they may be studied. Throughout, investi- 
gations bearing upon the problems suggested for further study are re- 
ferred to in footnotes. A bibliography of sixteen hundred titles comprising 
the literature which was “a bit disappointing” is promised as a separate 
publication. 

Within the limits set by the Commission, the monograph is excellent. 
In the array of significant questions suggested for study, the scope of the 
major problem is readily apparent. The chapters are thought-provoking 
and fertile in suggestions. But who is to carry on the research? The re- 
port gives no answer. Apparently it is the hope of the Commission that 
the separate studies will be conducted independently by individual 
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scholars and by institutions. But why not a broadside unified attack on 
the central problem? One such report in the field of higher education 
carried on under different auspices is already available (Depression, Re- 
covery and Higher Education, A Report by Committee of the American 
Association of University Professors, prepared by Malcolm M. Willey). 
Other similar comprehensive studies need to be undertaken by organiza- 
tions and institutions with resources sufficient to make results of general, 
rather than of merely local significance. 

This reviewer was hopeful when he picked up the volume that it would 
present a definitive account of what is now known about the effects of 
the depression upon education. But that task still remains to be done. 
There is likewise a correlative problem equally important—if not more 
so—on what education can do to prevent or lessen the deleterious effects 
of future depressions, not only upon education but upon society in gen- 
eral. Socially and educationally, this problem along with those raised in 
the report, remains an open question. So crucial are the proposed investi- 
gations that economists, sociologists, psychologists, and educationists 
should lose no time in combining their resources, techniques, and insights 
in a search for answers and solutions. The questions have been raised, 
the problems stated, and the methods of study suggested; the major 
step—that of actually making the studies—still needs to be taken. 


ALVIN C. 
Northwestern University 


Research Memorandum on Recreation in the Depression. By JEssE F. 
STEINER. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. vii+ 
124. $1.00. 


This volume quite properly points out that research in the many 
phases of recreational development in America has lagged, as compared 
with its promotion, organization, and management. 

In seven chapters the author has brilliantly analyzed the multitudi- 
nous recreational fields open and demanding research. He has asked one 
hundred and fifty-six specific questions needing answers, and, in addition, 
both by direct statement and by inference posed many other problems. 

The first chapter presents in outline some of the outstanding problems, 
known trends in recreation, etc., confronting the research student to- 
gether with specific references to major source material available. From 
the viewpoint of source material the chapter is of very great value also 
to the practicing recreational worker. 
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The steps by which leisure has increased among the mass of the people, 
the extent of this increase, the remarkable change of attitude of the 
American people toward leisure versus long hours of labor, and what 
effect this will have in continuing the struggle for shorter hours of work 
and upon the efforts to utilize leisure in a constructive manner, are dis- 
cussed in the second chapter. Particular emphasis is placed on the results 
of the experiences gained from attempts to handle, under governmental 
auspices, the impact of enforced leisure resulting from widespread un- 
employment. 

Out of a large number of questions raised, two specific subjects are 
presented to illustrate methods of procedure and character of material, 
viz., (1) “a study of trends in working hours since abolition of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration with special emphasis upon various 
groups affected by these changes, and the variations in amount of free 
time available in different occupations and professions” and (2) “‘a study 
of leisure time programs for the unemployed during the depression.” 

The remarkable changes in the recreational habits of the American 
people which occurred during the first three decades of this century, the 
effects of the impact of the most gigantic economic collapse in our history 
upon recreational habits and recreational trends, together with source 
material for study, form the subject matter of chapter iii. Special re- 
search projects suggested include: (1) “effects of the depression upon 
mass recreation”; (2) “recent changes in the balance between active and 
passive forms of recreation”; (3) “‘trends in informal, unorganized forms 
of recreation’”’; and (4) “emphasis upon the constructive use of leisure, 
as, for example, for self-improvement and civic welfare.” 

The degree of responsibility which municipalities, counties, states, and 
the federal government have assumed for recreation has greatly broadened 
during the depression. Chapter iv traces briefly but comprehensively the 
growth of this assumption of public responsibility, and particularly em- 
phasizes the recreational activities of the national government. There 
is presented a comprehensive outline of “types of problems for which 
quantitative data should be secured” in studying the role played by the 
federal unemployment relief agencies in co-operation with local authori- 
ties in recreational development during the depression. Possible sources 
of material are suggested, and five general research studies are proposed, 
viz., (1) “the use of submarginal agricultural lands for recreational pur- 
poses’’; (2) “coordination of recreational activities of federal, state, and 
local governments”; (3) “‘recent experiments in financing public recrea- 
tion”; (4) “recent trends in administration of public recreation”; and 
(5) “effect of the depression upon recreation leadership.” 
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In chapter v, ‘““Community Organization,” the author first calls atten- 
tion to the significant difference between the community response to the 
crisis of the World War and of the recent depression, and proposes several 
significant questions arising out of the breaking-down of community 
responsibility during the depression years. The remainder of the chapter 
discusses the effect of the depression upon community support, and the 
services of many types of private organizations functioning wholly or 
partly in recreational fields. 

In commercial, material-minded America it was inevitable that those 
recreational interests of the people from which a profit could be made 
would become the subject of industrial and commercial exploitation. 
Catering to recreational interests is not only a gigantic business, but 
several gigantic businesses. This development, its forms and character, 
trends, effects of the depression upon various kinds of recreation, industry, 
and trade, are skilfully presented in chapter vi, “Recreation as a Business 
Enterprise.” 

In the final chapter, ‘‘Recreation Faces the Future,” the author pro- 
poses several significant questions as to the future of recreation: ‘““What 
is the proper balance between labor and leisure?’’; ““‘What is the proper 
balance between leisure time activities designed to provide play and 
amusement and those that are primarily useful?”; mass production in 
recreation versus individual and group initiative, and how to preserve 
freedom and initiative; organized and unorganized recreations; the sound- 
ness of our popular appraisals of quality of leisure-time activities; and 
how are recreation habits and attitudes to be built up, are some of these 
questions and problems. _ 

Recreation in the Depression is an exceedingly valuable contribution 
not only to the varied fields of research in recreation as related to the 
depression but to the subject in all periods of time. 


L. H. 
National Recreation Association 


Research Memorandum on Religion in the Depression. By SAMUEL C, 
KINCHELOE. New York: Social Science Research Council, 1937. Pp. 
ix+158. $1.00. 

This slender volume, which is one of a series of thirteen similar studies 
published by the Social Science Research Council, treats of one phase of 
the social aspects of the depression during the early thirties. In reality 
the monograph is less ambitious than the title might indicate. The sub- 
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ject is not only limited largely to organized religion, but to Protestant 
denominations, although it is hoped that ‘“‘many of the ideas and concrete 
suggestions here presented will interest Catholic and Jewish research 
workers.” 

The Table of Contents indicates clearly the scope of work. The chapter 
titles are: (i) “(Church Membership and Attendance,” (ii) ‘“Church Fi- 
nances,” (iii) “The Clergy,” (iv) “Secularization: General Considera- 
tions,” (v) “The Message,” and (vi) “Program and Activities.” Three 
Appendixes discuss (A) ‘‘Regional and Rural Variations,” (B) ““The Study 
of the Local Church in the Depression,” and (C) “The Civic Functions 
of the Parish in Quebec.”’ 

One can but wonder why the general topic of secularization appears 
in the middle of the volume. As the author himself clearly recognizes, 
the term “‘seculum” was used for centuries to refer to the age in which 
one lived. Secularization, then, is the process by which a function is 
removed from a religious institution with a philosophy that God controls, 
to the larger community or some institution which does not recognize 
the religious motivation. The general consideration of secularization 
would seem, therefore, to be a subject which should precede any analysis 
of the church as a social institution during the depression. 

The monograph has distinct values. It presents a wealth of detailed 
information about the changes and developments in American protestant- 
ism during the trying first five years of the present decade, and thus 
serves to bring up to date the information contained chapter xx, “Changes 
in Religious Organizations,” of President Hoover’s study, Recent Social 
Trends. The author, however, has difficulty coming to grips with his 
main problem—How did the depression affect the church? Perhaps it 
was inevitable, but, nevertheless, one finishes the book without a clear- 
cut impression of the magnitude of the changes brought about by the 


economic catastrophe of the early thirties. 
C. LUTHER FRY 
University of Rochester 


Caste and Class in a Southern Town. By JoHN DOLLARD. (For the Insti- 
tute of Human Relations.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937. 
Pp. 502. $3.50. 

This is, in many respects, the most significant study of institutional- 
ized race relations in the United States, so far made. The analysis is 
based upon life-histories and the comment of informants secured by the 
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investigator in the role of a participant observer over a period of five 
months. The unique contribution of the study is the use of the psycho- 
analytic method in interpreting individual behavior and the racial mores. 

With an original interest in investigating the intimate life and senti- 
ments of the Negro, he soon found that the personality of the Negro was 
functionally related to the attitudes and sentiments and scheme of social 
life of the dominant community. Thorough acquaintance with the Negro, 
thus, could reveal striking insights into the whole complex life of the 
community. 

A preliminary detail of the psychoanalytic method appears at the very 
beginning in the author’s attempt to examine his own emotional set for 
the study. His chapter, “Bias,” is a frank and critical evaluation of his 
own peculiar prejudices and emotional fitness for such a study. The 
materials are interpreted in the framework of the concept of the caste 
and class-patterning of social groups. The result is a picture of a com- 
munity in surprising clarity of outline, and one grimly realistic in its 
human relations. 

The community selected for study is a typical plantation county in 
the southeast, described as Democratic, dry, protestant, and agrarian, 
with 70 per cent of its population Negro and 98 per cent of its white 
population native born. Two castes are defined: upper-caste whites and 
lower-caste Negroes. Within the white caste are three classes: high, mid- 
dle, and low. The Negroes in this community have only two classes: 
middle and low. Caste, Dr. Dollard points out, replaced slavery as a 
means of maintaining the essence of the old status order in the South, 
and it defines a superior and an inferior group. Two almost invariable 
correlates of caste are occupational stratification and endogamy. The 
caste structure, however, permits sexual relations between upper-class 
white males and lower-caste females. 

The method of the study permits a vigorous and new interpretation 
of familiar behavior. The disproportionate rewards of upper-caste status, 
for example, are described under the concept of economic, sexual, and 
prestige “‘gains.”” The caste pattern is defined in education, politics, and 
religion. The present-day emotional education of the Negro fits him for 
his caste role as his earlier education fitted him for slavery. Formal 
schooling, which is inadequate, nevertheless is an advantage to the Negro 
because, by introducing him to a wider culture, it tends to break down an 
unprotesting adjustment to caste status. Despite the dictates of caste, 
white southern people, as members of the major American culture, share 
the dominant views which approve mass education. Politics are com- 
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pletely controlled by the upper caste, and religion, as he observed it, 
was largely an emotional outlet. 

Within the Negro group frustrations and insecurity are manifested in 
aggressive behavior, frequently of a violent sort. The author ventures 
the hypothesis that certain aggressive behavior, particularly that resulting 
within the group from jealously, is passion deflected. Negro aggression 
against the white group is constantly feared, and the smallest incidents 
suggesting aggressive intent are punished with severity. Hostile senti- 
ments of the Negroes, when driven underground, may reappear in in- 
volved substitutive behavior. Examples of aggression range from efforts 
of the Negroes to improve their socio-economic position, to withdrawal 
and secretiveness, and sometimes to furtive acts of individual violence. 

Dr. Dollard’s interpretation of his data is, at points, open to question, 
particularly where, as in individual psychoanalysis, the existence of cer- 
tain obscure motives and tensions rests upon speculative theory. Certain 
types of behavior attributed by him to the caste structure might as con- 
vincingly be explained on a different hypothesis. However, the verifiable 
observations of the study so greatly outweigh the questions raised as to 
make them seem quite negligible. The concept of caste as here employed 
would probably take on interesting modification if adequate treatment 
of the “poor whites” of the community had been possible. The book is 
important, not only for its contribution to methodology, but to social 
theory and, above all, to an intimate acquaintance with the culture of a 
southern plantation community. 

CHARLES S. JOHNSON 
Fisk University 


The Negro’s Struggle for Survival: A Study in Human Ecology. By S. J. 
Homes. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1937. Pp. xii+ 2096. 
$3.00. 

The question of the relative rates of increase of the Negro and white 
elements of the American population is one of continuing interest, and 
one that may not be answered with any nice degree of accuracy. The 
enumeration data are known to be inaccurate at certain points, and 
judgments in regard to the degree of inaccuracy are somewhat wide 
apart. The registration data, except for the more recent years, are very 
incomplete, comprehend only a fraction of the Negro population, and in 
many cases are of highly undependable character. Professor Holmes has 
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proceeded with skill and competence, but the difficulties are unsurmount- 
able and the conclusions depend for their validity more on the plausibility 
of the assumptions than on the statistical data and their manipulation. 
The long chapter—over two-fifths of the book—‘‘The Selective Action 
of Disease,” is more enlightening than are those having to do with popula- 
tion growth, birth-rates, death-rates, and the stabilized rate of natural 
increase. The volume is provided with twelve figures, eighty-one tables, 
twenty-seven pages of bibliography, and an adequate index. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Criteria for the Life History. By JouN DoLLaRD. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1935. Second printing, 1936. Pp. iv+288. $2.50. 
It seems reasonable to assume, in view of the time that has elapsed 

since its publication, that most social students are familiar with the con- 
tent of Dollard’s volume, and that a routine type of informative review 
would have little point. But the character of the author’s thesis is such 
as to merit somewhat careful consideration. This is particularly true be- 
cause of the generally enthusiastic reception accorded the volume, and 
the consequent current tendency to incorporate the doctrine, without 
serious criticism, into the body of sociological folklore. 

The life-history, in the author’s conception, is a biographical or auto- 
biographical document organized and analyzed from some systematic 
point of view. Its purpose is to give an adequate conception of the per- 
son’s life and, also, an understanding of culture by affording a concrete 
account of the assimilation of the individual—by showing the way in 
which the individual is incorporated into the group and becomes a 
microcosm of the group features of his culture. The problem of the vol- 
ume is variously verbalized as exploration of the life-history as a tool in 
social science study, the setting-up of standards for an adequate life- 
history technique, and the setting-up of standards for the evaluation of 
life-history materials. Ostensibly and by direct assertion, the volume it- 
self is directed to the task of establishing the criteria in terms of which 
the adequacy of a particular life-history may be evaluated. In reality 
the major attention is given to the evaluation of certain life-history docu- 
ments in terms of the criteria. 

Seven criteria are advanced without any very clear or adequate indica- 
tion of their derivation, without any serious attempt to demonstrate their 
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validity, and without adequate attention to their unambiguous formula- 
tion. “The subject must be viewed as a specimen in a cultural series.” 
By this first criterion, the author seems to mean that it is necessary to 
recognize that the particular individual is born into a specific culture, 
and that his personality and character are formed in accordance with its 
imperatives. This seems to be true; at any rate, it has been endlessly 
asserted in the popular and in the scholarly literature. But the author 
seems to attach some esoteric significance to the word culture, insist 
upon the specific wording, and commit himself to the amazing position 
that “Scholars who use such terms [milieu, surroundings, environment, 
etc.], can have only a preliminary glimmer of the idea of culture” (pp. 
13-14). One would readily agree that many writers who use these terms 
have an imperfect conception of culture; but one would also have to insist 
that most of the writers who employ the term “culture” have only “a 
preliminary glimmer of the idea of culture,” as the concept is understood 
by Sapir and Dollard, and also that other writers who employ a different 
terminology have a reasonably adequate conception of the reality. 

The second criterion—‘‘The organic motors of action ascribed must 
be socially relevant”—seems to reduce to the demand that the individual 
be deprived of his mythical “instincts” and be endowed with an almost 
equally mythical equipment of urges, drives, impulses, tensions, and the 
like, which the person can consciously attempt to carry out and which 
“will persist as an organic thrust through the cultural cloak ci the indi- 
vidual during his whole life.”” So long as one holds a conception of the 
human being as a persisting original nature concealed beneath a cultural 
veneer rather than as a genuine product of biological and cultural factors, 
it is a matter of relative indifference by what term the unalterable bio- 
logical entity is known; the essentially animistic mode of thought per- 
sists. The difficulty largely disappears when the concrete human being is 
recognized as a product of organic and cultural factors rather than as a 
sum of persisting original tendencies beneath a cloak of overlying cultural 
acquisitions. 

“The peculiar réle of the family group in transmitting the culture 
must be recognized.” ‘The specific method of elaboration of organic ma- 
terials into social behavior must be shown.” This fourth criterion seems to 
mean that a complete life-history should show how the child is “tamed,” 
or educated, or socialized, how he learns to conform to the social rules, 
how he is taught to satisfy his needs in a socially acceptable manner. 
“The continuous related character of experience from childhood through 
adulthood must be stressed.” “The social situation must be carefully 
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and continuously specified as a factor.’”’ ‘The life-history material itself 
must be organized and conceptualized.” 

On the basis of these criteria, the various documents examined are 
found defective in varying degrees and in different places. None is per- 
fect in the sense that it elaborates equally the different items of the 
schedule. In spite of the systematic and laborious character of the study, 
the reviewer is left with some question in regard to the adequacy and 
finality of the statement. Space permits the mention of only two or three 
items. 

Is an autobiography, an own story, a life-history or does it become a 
life-history only after it has been interpreted and conceptualized? Is the 
latter any less or any more of a document than the former? The former 
is presumably not a scientific study; is a scientific study a life-history? 
Aside from the adequacy of the criteria advanced, would their systematic 
application in the recording of personal material be an advance, or would 
it result in incumbering documents with a heavy freightage of formal 
and dead material? To the reviewer, an adequate elaboration of what 
may be called the significant crisis in the person’s life is all or very nearly 
all that is worthy of record. Would the systematic application of these 
criteria in the interpretation of a life illuminate the document or tend to 
conceal the significant crises that mark the turning-points in a human 
career? The “‘ideal-typical’’ life—or any other form of scientific, i.e., con- 
ceptually abstract, formulation—is a derivation from, not an expression 
of, the individual and the concrete. The life-history as a personal docu- 
ment is as far removed from, and bears the same relation to, interpreta- 
tion and scientific formulation as the symptoms of a particular patient 
are from the physician’s abstract conception of the disease. 

Finally, nothing in these remarks should be interpreted as general 
adverse criticism of Dollard’s study: it is, in general, an admirable and 
valuable work. Its fundamental value lies in the fact that it approaches 
critically, and on the whole competently, the most promising and ne- 
glected method of sociological study. It is in the use of life-history ma- 
terial that the sociologist approaches most nearly to the level of experi- 


mental science. 
E. B. REUTER 


University of Iowa 
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Social Ethics. By E. E. Ertcksen. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1937. Pp. 351. $1.75. 

Business Ethics. By FRANK CHAPMAN SHARP and Puitip G. Fox. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1937. Pp. 316. $2.25. 


Not only is each of these books a well-prepared text, but each in a 
sense represents a point of view of the region from which the author 
writes. Ericksen’s Social Ethics frankly faces problems of personal moral- 
ity and religious belief, neither of which the author—or the people of Utah 
—are willing to have dissociated from social ethics. Sharp and Fox’s 
Business Ethics breathes the spirit of Wisconsin, with its sociological and 
moral analysis of economic life and the use of law to control it. But 
both books develop the universal ethical implications of the concrete 
situations constituting the sociological matrix upon which the author of 
each builds his thesis. 

Ericksen’s book deals sympathetically with problems that concern 
young people, and points them to engaging issues without intruding with 
dogmatism or insinuations. After dealing in Parts I and II with problems 
in moral analysis and in moral discipline, the author begins Part III, on 
problems in community life, with the statement: “Standards that are 
suitable to complex social life do not have a spontaneous growth,” and 
proceeds to give these problems the rigorous analytical and reflective at- 
tention they need. 

Sharp and Fox’s book is far meatier. By confining its subject matter 
to the field of the subtitle, ‘Studies in Fair Competition,” the authors 
are able not only to analyze certain situations thoroughly but also to 
select those problems with which young people are more apt first to come 
in contact. Although warning against confusing ethics with law, the au- 
thors lean heavily on judicial decisions, which are too frequently deficient 
not only in social and ethical considerations but also in economic com- 
prehension. Business Ethics is too broad a title to give a book which says 
so little about the determining frameworks of business organization and 
financial control within which problems of competition arise; but the sub- 
title is thoroughly and masterfully dealt with. 

Muirhead observed not long ago that, although few comprehensive 
philosophies were being developed in America, much intensive spade work 
was being done in special fields. These two books are cases in point, in 
the better and broader sense of this characterization. It is to be hoped 
that the variegated pattern of American life will produce other works of 
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similar excellence, and that further productions of this sort will also per- 
ceive the universal significance of such concrete and unique social situa- 
tions as constitute the various parts of our national life. 


Cart F. TAEUsCH 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


La Religione e il comunismo. By P. Giuseppe LEpiT, S.J. Milan: Societa 

Editrice “Vita e pensiero.” 1937. Pp. viii+74. 

The author of this pamphlet desires to indicate how radically opposed 
communism is to Roman catholicism. Man, he says, in spite of material- 
istic communism, is made up of a soul and a body and to deny the ex- 
istence of this soul is to postulate an abnormality. The essence of com- 
munism is not to be found in its negative criticism of capitalism but in its 
negation of the spiritual in man and in its war upon our (Roman Catholic) 
civilization. The author points out that it is necessary for all religious 
people to restrengthen their faith so as to be able to triumph over this 
formidable enemy. 

Some people will find comfort in this pamphlet. 


D. MONACHESI 
University of Minnesota 


Makers of Christianity. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 1937. Pp. viiit+351. $2.00. 


This is the third and last of a series of volumes the object of which is 
to trace “the history of Christianity through the lives of its principal 
leaders.” The author has given us thumb nail sketches of some thirty- 
seven or more religious worthies of American history from John Cotton 
to Lyman Abbott. His plan is to fill the six or eight pages he is able on the 
average to devote to each leader with factual details, summarizing his 
social and cultural significance in a short paragraph at the end. The 
sketches are written with the plodding, unimaginative factual-minded- 
ness characteristic of the author’s earlier books. The book is devoid of 
literary charm, though there are attempts to relieve the narrative by a 
touch of rather heavy humor as in the story of the treasurer of the de- 
nominational college who during the controversy over tainted money said 
that “the only tainted money he knew anything about was ‘tain’t enough’ ” 
(p. 300). The selection of the various leaders is judicious and the esti- 
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mates of them are scholarly and free from bias. Only rarely does the 
writer seek to escape the limitations of the scholarly imagination by an 
appeal to the lingo of pious obscurantism (p. 278). The statement that 
Rhode Island was “‘the first civil government in the world to achieve 
complete religious liberty” (p. 48) is probably erroneous. This was first 
achieved by Virginia when it passed Jefferson’s famous ‘“‘Act for the 
Establishment of Religious Freedom” in 1785. 

It can hardly be said that the writer has measured up to the oppor- 
tunity to fill a very real gap in our historical knowledge. It is probably 
too much to ask him to suppress his flair for factual details and utilize 
the important phases of each life as material for a vivid imaginative re- 
creation of the work of these religious leaders in weaving the intricate 
pattern of the spiritual life of America. If we contrast, however, the ex- 
ceedingly inadequate treatment of Henry Ward Beecher, whom the au- 
thor himself characterizes as “‘the greatest American preacher of the nine- 
teenth century” (p. 246), with the short but brilliantly illuminating 
sketch of Beecher by Lerner in the Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, 
some idea may be gained of what can be done by the scholar who is not 
only master of the facts but has the social imagination to grasp and por- 
tray the values involved. The fascinating story of the part played by 
religion in the great drama of American life is yet to be told. 


Joun M. MEcCKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


Religion on the American Frontier: Vol. 1, The Baptists, 1783-1830: A 
Collection of Source Materials; Vol. Il, The Presbyterians, 1783-1840: 
A Collection of Source Materials. By WILLIAM WARREN SWEET. Vol. 
I: New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1931. Pp. 652. $5.00; Vol. II: New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 939. $3.50. 


The Huguenot Settlements in Ireland. By Grace Lawless Lee. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1936. Pp. 281 12s. 6d. 


In each of Professor Sweet’s books on religion on the American frontier, 
a hundred pages or so of narrative precedes the documents of the period 
and denomination dealt with. Professor Shirley Jackson Case, in an In- 
troduction to the first volume, speaks of the influence of the churches on 
the life of the frontier; he might equally well have spoken of the influence 
of the frontier upon the churches. What one gets from the two volumes 
is a vivid picture of two denominations in process of adaptation to frontier 
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conditions. The Baptists seem to nave pushed westward eagerly and 
violently, casting off the control of eastern church authorities and the 
last vestiges of grammar with revivalistic abandon. The Presbyterians 
moved with Calvinistic steadfastness, founding schools and requiring their 
ministerial candidates to prepare exegetical compositions in Latin. But 
neither avoided the revivals and the schisms of the frontier; neither 
could keep out of the entanglements of the slavery question. Together 
with proposed volumes on other denominations, these two should con- 
tribute much to an understanding of the past and present culture of the 
middle west. 

The volume on the Huguenots in Ireland is of interest as an account of 
a refugee people which, after having enlivened the industry and com- 
merce of their country of exile, disappeared as a distinct group by assimila- 
tion. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Government and the Press, 1695-1763. By LAWRENCE Hanson. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 1936. Pp. ix+146. 
$7.00. 

This erudite study examines the history of the public criticism of 
government from the expiration of the Licensing Act to the eventual 
achievement of liberty to print the proceedings of Parliament. As the 
conventional instruments of public opinion political pamphlets had be- 
gun to decline and they were being replaced at this time by the newspaper 
press. Moreover the supremacy of the Whigs in Parliament drove a num- 
ber of eminent Tories to the expedient of subsidizing journals as a means 
to their political re-establishment, and their association with the lowly 
newspaper raised it in the general estimation. 

The real security of the critic, despite severe laws against printers, 
writers, and book-sellers, was founded, as the author shows, in a senti- 
ment of democratic responsibility that was even then robust, if not always 
articulate. The implication of Mr. Hanson’s study is that government is 
really by the people whenever an administration hesitates to prosecute 
libel because it may lose the suit. While this is a familiar principle, it 
is of particular interest, in this day of twentieth-century dictatorships, 
to see how responsible government and a free press developed together 
two centuries ago in an association so intimate that they are commonly 
held to be conditions of each other’s existence. 


a 
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The point of view of the work is historical; there is virtually no gen- 
eral statement of the direction of change. The writer evidently intends 
it for specialists in the Hanoverian period. It reads like a fragment of 
some larger work; the introductory statement of his inquiry is hard to 
find and the conclusion is the sentence which happened to be the last. 


HELEN MacGILLt HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Press and World Affairs. By ROBERT W. DESMOND. New York: D. 
Appleton—Century Co., 1937. Pp. xxv+421. $3.25. 


This is the only work in the field of journalism that tells exactly how a 
foreign correspondent spends his day, how he transmits his reports and 
what they look like when received in the newspaper office. It is a mine 
of information of a sort hitherto hard to find on such questions as: What 
are the newspapers of the Orient? How is news routed from remote parts 
of the globe? How does censorship operate? 

In an introductory section on the pursuit of news, the author shows 
in a brief but thoroughly documented survey that wars have been the 
great stimulus to aggressive news-gathering. Indeed it would seem that 
editorial ingenuity waits upon crises for its full exercise. Thus the author, 
remarking on the New York Tribune’s reports of the Franco-Prussian 
War, credits their excellence and promptness partly to the efficiency of 
the telegraph but more to certain arrangements for the exchange of news 
which George Smalley had made with the London Daily News. But he 
fails to note that what inspired Smalley’s efforts in the first place was 
the warning of his managing editor, Whitelaw Reid, that the rival Herald 
was ready to spend $50,000 to be the first with the news, for a “‘beat”’ 
is a newspaper’s best advertisement. Newspapermen bestir themselves 
and invent new tricks because the news is sold competitively. This con- 
ception of the newspaper as a dynamic enterprise would have transformed 
a matter-of-fact recital of improvements into a drama of bitter rivalry. 
Undoubtedly it was a major premise in the mind of the author, an ex- 
perienced newspaperman; he may have failed to introduce it because the 
foreign correspondent, in the measure that his assignment is editorial 
and interpretive, is a more liesurely competitor for news, as a rule, than, 
say, a reporter covering a murder trial. 

The author describes the leading dailies of the world and exposes the 
interesting and often disturbing facts of their ownership. One notices a 
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certain bias in favor of “high-brow”’ journals. Perhaps a student of for- 
] eign correspondence naturally falls into it, since the mass papers usually 
play down foreign news. 

| One of many provocative statements is the observation that the French 
people, on the whole, show no great interest in foreign affairs—a strange 
. state of mind in a nation so threatened by its neighbors. One accepts the 
/ comment as true when it comes from so able an observer and wishes he 
, had digressed to speculate upon the reason. Whatever the explanation, 
it bears upon Professor Laski’s discouraged remark in the Foreword, that 
honest political news will come no sooner than the demand for it. If the 
public in one of the danger spots of Europe is disposed to ignore foreign 
news, truthful or otherwise, and the readers of the mass press all over the 
world never even miss it, it seems that hope must be deferred. 


HELEN MacGILi HUGHES 
McGill University 


The Daily Newspaper in America: The Evolution of a Social Instrument. 
By ALFRED McCtiunc LEE. New York: Macmillan Co., 1937. Pp. 
xiv+797. $3.50. 

This is a voluminous compendium of facts about the newspaper. Its ti 
statistical tables are more recent and comprehensive than those in Willey 4 
and Rice’s Communication Agencies and Social Life. It will be particularly 
appreciated for its up-to-date account of the diverse professional organiza- 
tions in the newspaperman’s world. 

As such, it is not less valuable because its subtitle, The Evolution of a 
Social Instrument, expresses an ambition rather than the method. Oc- 
casional use of the words “societal” and “mores” testify to some ac- 
quaintance with the Yale school, but these brief allusions to social theory 
are not brought into any relationship with the data. The author has i 
written a history, not a natural history. Since his procedure was not to 
propose a theoretical problem, but to “‘tell all about it,” the viewpoint 
and concepts are inevitably those of common sense, and the arrangement 
of material is topical, unanalytical, and conventional. In classes on public 
opinion or the sociology of the newspaper, the book will be helpful as a 
manual of information. 


HELEN HucHEs 


McGill University 
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The Chicago Credit Market: Organization and Institutional Structure. By 
MELcuHror Patyr. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. 
xvi+448. $4.00. 

Professor Palyi has handled with great care and skill the problem ex- 
pressed in the title of his book. He has done a great deal more. Through- 
out the book his wide and fundamental knowledge of the credit systems 
of Continental European countries and of England is drawn upon for 
comparison. Salted through his text are many suggestive comparisons 
which the reader would gladly have seen developed in greater detail. 
That they are not developed is not a cause for complaint, for there are 
but 251 pages of text. The rest is devoted to tables and bibliography. 

The mere fact that an author has enlivened his work by occasional 
comparison is, of course, so common as to be of no importance. But the 
point of view from which the comparisons are made is important. It 
turns out, in this case, to be much the same point of view as that which 
Radcliffe-Brown calls the functional point of view in social anthropology. 
Instead of comparing the formal aspects of a given institution in one 
system with another bearing a similar name and showing outward simi- 
larities in another system, it assumes that in a given system certain 
processes go on, and that the functions of a given institution are the part 
it plays within the total system of which it is part. Implicit in Professor 
Palyi’s comparisons is the conception of a total credit system within which 
any given institution’s operations are to be understood. 

The practical importance of this point of view is that it puts debate 
about the relative merits of one type of institutional structure over another 
(e.g., branch banking over unit banking) on a more significant level. It 
is also of theoretical importance. Theoretical economists are inclined 
to dismiss institutional economics as mere history, or as eclectic descrip- 
tion. (See the article on “Institutional Economics” in the Encyclopedia 
of the Social Sciences.) The criticism is warranted in many cases. But 
this study, definitely institutional, is imbued with a theoretical system. 
It is incidentally of interest to a sociologist that two important concepts 
used in the analysis are structure and function, upon which Sumner’s 
definition of institutions turned. 

The importance of this work to students of regional organization is 
so obvious as to require no comment. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 
McGill University 
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Recent Trends in Rural Planning. By Witu1AM E. Cole and Hucu P. 
Crowe. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1937. Pp. xv+579. $3.50. 


The word “planning” has come into unusual prominence in recent 
years, due at least in part to the desire of millions of people to avoid 
economic upheavals in the future such as have characterized the post- 
war period. To the foregoing authors, “‘planning seeks in its broader 
functions, to bring about a design or designs for effective living through 
the medium of foresight, preparation, and execution of planned meas- 
ures.”” Experimentation, as one of the tools of planning, is commended, 
provided such experimentation is carried out in a scientific manner. The 
book consists chiefly of a review of recent problems and trends in the 
various categories into which rural life is commonly classified, including 
population, land utilization, housing, social welfare, delinquency, health, 
education, recreation, religion, and government. In the main, therefore, 
it brings up to date the Rural Social Trends Monograph of 1933. Many 
brief statements, statistical tables, and charts from a wide variety of 
research studies and from some of the New Deal activities, particularly 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, are woven into the text, largely to illus- 
trate existing shortcomings or to show how certain rural areas have at- 
tempted to overcome some of their difficulties by making plans and 
putting these into effect. 

This volume is evidently intended as a textbook. However, much of 
its subject matter duplicates material ordinarily presented in courses 
labeled rural sociology and rural local government, and to a lesser extent, 
courses in agricultural economics. Yet, by itself, it is inadequate as a 
textbook for any of these courses, though it might be used as collateral 
reading to advantage in any of them. Possibly it is suitable for a descrip- 
tive generalized course in rural social planning offered in institutions that 
do not have separate departments of economics, political science, or 
sociology, or for adult education purposes in rural communities. In spite 
of a few clumsy mechanical details and an occasional erroneous statement 
(which space limitations prevent citing) this book should find a place in 
the literature of rural life. Particularly, it might well serve as a stimulus 
and a source of helpful information to county planning bodies in rural 
areas. 


THEODORE B. MANNY 


University of Maryland 
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A Foreigner Looks at the TVA. By OpETTE Keun. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1937. Pp. 89+6 pages of illustrations. $1.25. 


Miss Keun sees in the T.V.A. one of the few attempts being made in 
America to organize democracy in such a way that it will resist the dead- 
ening effects of conservatism on the right or the disrupting influences of 
communism or fascism on the left. 

To one who has lived within the shadows of the development of the 
T.V.A. and who has had access to its libraries and its information service, 
little in the way of new basic material is presented. Miss Keun, however, 
writes with such enthusiasm that she does awaken in one a new emotional- 
ism toward the developments now taking place within the Valley. She 
presents also some new and some revamped pictures of the social implica- 
tions of power, soil erosion, flood control, the labor relations policies, and 
the health work of the T.V.A., both to the region and to the national pic- 
ture. Miss Keun believes that the T.V.A. through the blue print it has 
drawn, “and that it is now transforming into a living reality,” is making 
an immortal contribution to liberalism and to human happiness and effec- 
tiveness in democracy, not unlike that made by certain Scandinavian 
countries. 


E. CoLe 
University of Tennessee 


An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations. By ADAM 
SmitH. Edited, with an Introduction, notes, marginal summary, and 
an enlarged Index, by Epwin CANNAN, with an Introduction by Max 
LERNER. New York: Modern Library, 1937. Pp. lx+976. $1.10. 


Teachers of economics and, particularly, of the history of doctrine will 
surely be grateful for the publication of Cannan’s edition of The Wealth of 
Nations in this relatively convenient form and at such a moderate price. 
The volume is no bulkier than either of the two in which this edition orig- 
inally appeared, and the price is about one-tenth as great; Cannan’s ap- 
paratus of scholarship is vastly superior to that of any other edition re- 
gardless of price, and, as a matter of fact, no other moderate-priced edi- 
tion available is either as convenient or as cheap as this Modern Library 
“giant.” 

A much more dubious service to scholarship has been rendered by the 
publishers in prefixing to Smith’s and Cannan’s work by way of “‘introduc- 
tion,” a short missionary tract by Max Lerner on “‘Class Struggle” eco- 
nomics. This of course is religion and not economics in either the sense 
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of theory or historical realism. The general impression left by the book 
and the new Introduction is one of profound importance of “knowledge 
sociology”’ or, better, belief sociology. It certainly was not by living in the 
world and observing it that either Adam Smith or Mr. Lerner’s prophet, 
Karl Marx, got the idea that economic value bears any particular relation 
to “labor.’’ And it was not by critical reflection on the world, and human 
nature and its wishes and ideals, that anybody ever got the notion that this 
either could or should be the case. But the classical economists long “‘be- 
lieved” this, and their most radical antagonists still “‘believe’’ it, ‘“re- 
ligiously.”’ 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Getting and Earning: A Study of Inequality. By RaymMonp T. BYE and 
Rate H. Biropcett. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1937. Pp. 
viiit+ 274. $2.25. 

This book contains much penetrating economic analysis, as well as no- 
ble sentiment. Indeed, it is so definitely above the general intellectual 
level of books of its class, that it seems ungracious to use the space of a 
brief review in poin ing out defects rather than in emphasizing merits. 
However, the general objective of attempting to contribute to the discus- 
sion of problems must take precedence over amenities. 

To begin with a matter which is a detail, yet very indicative of the 
most important problem in the whole field of social analysis and criticism 
—namely the way in which people and especially thinkers, think and be- 
lieve—is really discouraging to one who would like to take economics seri- 
ously, to find economists of repute continuing to publish the nonsense of 
“single-tax” doctrine (chap. iv). It is surely self-evident, if anything in 
the world is, that with free exchange between “land” and other forms of 
wealth, any differential return (or any divergence in either case from the 
going rate of interest) on the same cost to any owner is speculative gain, 
pure and simple (or compensation for some relative disutility not reflected 
in the monetary yield), and that neither speculative gains nor nonpecuni- 
ary return are in any wise peculiar to land. Moreover, the authors never 
refer to the fact that owners also lose money in land, and of course do not 
(in this chapter) suggest the question as to what will happen if “society” 
adopts the general policy of “heads I win tails you lose” in its relation to 
an arbitrarily differentiated class of economic functionaries. More gen- 
erally, this matter of the association of “risk-taking” with (ultimate) con- 
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trol is the very crux of the private enterprise system of economic organiza- 
tion, and is hardly discussed at all, even in the chapter on profits (chap. 
vi). More generally still, the entire traditional analysis of incomes on the 
basis of alleged source—interest, rent, wages, and profits—can easily be 
shown to have less than no significance for the purposes of ethical criti- 
cism. Rent and interest come from the same sources, differing chiefly in 
legal form; even wages are obviously in large part a return on investment, 
distinct mainly in that the concrete source is not salable in free society; 
and the capacity to render personal services, in so far as not due to previ- 
ous investment by the recipient, or someone else for him, goes back to the 
same roots as property ownership, especially inheritance and “‘luck.’’ The 
specifically ethical judgments and discussions in the book also serve 
chiefly to emphasize the fact that the conceptual foundations have not yet 
been laid for any very solid critical discussion of economic morality and 
social policy. 
FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Co-ordination and Planning in the Local Authority. By H. R. PAGE. Man- 
chester, England: Manchester University Press, 1936. Pp. 427, illus., 
maps, tables. 3s. 6d. 


This book deals primarily with the co-ordination of municipal opera- 
tions and although the need for planning is shown, the term is used in 
its limited sense and not as generally understood in this county. The 
author undoubtedly understands that there must be planning on a broad 
scale if there is to be adequate co-ordination, because, in his Preface, he 
states, ‘“The briefest examination of the problem of co-ordination shows 
how essentially planning is inseparable from co-ordination. Once the full 
implications of co-ordination are realized, the two are indivisible as props 
to the structure of government. The design of public administration lacks 
vital factors if the units are not linked, and if the staging for future devel- 
opment is not created.” 

The book deals primarily with local-government problems in Great 
Britain and points out the methods by which co-ordination is attempted 
in various local authorities. Such co-ordination is obviously necessary if 
some degree of order is to be obtained in a community governed largely 
by committees, some of which have as many as forty-eight members. 
American practice has already provided answers for some of the problems 
discussed in the book, such as those dealing with centralized purchasing, 
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garaging, and maintenance of buildings. Much of the co-ordination now 
found necessary could undoubtedly be eliminated if the forms of local 
government were greatly simplified. 


WALTER H. BLUCHER 
American Society of Planning Officials 


World Immigration. By Maurice R. Davir. New York: Macmillan Co. 

1936. Pp. 588. $3.75. 

This textbook is a careful and competent survey on the factual level 
of immigration during the last and present centuries. The chief emphasis 
falls on the movement to the United States. The early chapters deal in 
the main with the history of American immigration; the later chapters 
are more particularly concerned with administrative policy and practice, 
and with the adjustment, naturalization, and assimilation of the immi- 
grants. The various chapters are supplied with admirable bibliographical 
notes. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Towa 


The Sociology of Population. By BENoy KuMAR SARKAR. Calcutta: N. 
M. Ray-Chowdhury & Co., 1936. Pp. 139. 3Rs. 


This volume is an enlargement of the author’s presidential address 
to the sociological section of the First Indian Population Conference held 
in Lucknow in 1936. It contains some forty-five sections of brief comment 
on a wide range of topics conventionally brought within the discussion 
of population problems. The concrete reference is to the Indian situation 
and problems. The Western student will find the volume of interest chief- 
ly as a document exemplifying the present-day status of Indian social 
science. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


Handbook on Social Work Engineering: An Outline. By JUNE PURCELL GUILD 
and ArTHUR ALDEN GuILD. Richmond, Va.: Whittet & Shepperson, 1937. 
Pp. 135. $1.50. 


Within the scope of 125 small pages the authors, social-work engineers for 
two decades, have undertaken to outline and to discuss the nature of the gen- 
eral and specific information which should be secured as a basis for social 
planning by social agencies and community chests; the methods for securing 
such information—by neighborhood areas—in the field of dependency, crime, 
delinquency, public health, recreation problems, money raising; tabulation, 
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analysis, and interpretation of the facts gathered; organizing a program to 
attack the dependency, delinquency, crime, and disease problems; suggestions 
for informal educational and recreational programs, and money raising. 

The authors fully appreciate the complexity of interrelated social problems, 
but do not indicate how to study the relationships between social problems and 
the changing cultures of the communities, the relationship between local, na- 
tional, and world-problems which vitally affect every community area. 


PAULINE V. YOUNG 
University of Southern California 


The Fear of the Dead in Primitive Religion. By Str James G. Frazer. London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1936. Pp. 323. $5.00. 


The famous author of The Golden Bough is up to his old tricks. Long ago he 
proclaimed that the “facts” contained in his tremendous treatises constitute 
whatever permanent value they may have, and the same must be said of the 
volume now before us. Even here, however, qualifications impose themselves. 
How can anyone tell what the “‘facts’’ are when the data are shredded, raveled, 
and generally torn out of context? The old illustrative method, miscalled ‘‘com- 
parative,”’ is still rampant in Frazer’s pages, and the reader rummages through 
the ragbag without finding a single recognizable pattern. 

To be sure Frazer concludes that the fear of the dead has been a factor of 
tremendous significance in primitive religion, but after the work of Malinowski, 
Thurnwald, Preuss, Mauss, and many others, the thesis sounds almost medieval. 
The student of the phenomena of bereavement, for example, can learn nothing 
from Frazer, for the plain fact that the dead are not always feared is wholly 
ignored. But why go on with the sad task of criticizing a writer who has out- 
lived his usefulness? 


HowARD BECKER 
University of Wisconsin 


Statistical Tables: Their Structure and Use. By HELEN M. WALKER and WALTER 
N. Durost. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1936. Pp. v+76. $1.60. 


For the student dealing with quantitative material, some of which must be 
presented in tabular form, this little book will be of great value and help. 
Part I, Characteristics of a Good Table, consists mainly of a set of rules which are 
applicable to about every conceivable situation which the student may run 
into in setting up statistical tables. These rules appear to be quite sound. The 
points at which the reviewer would disagree with the authors are few and relate 
to only very minor matters. Part II consists of an analysis and criticism of 
tables and serves to demonstrate the way in which the rules discussed in Part 
I can be applied. Part III consists of some general suggestions which the ex- 
periences of the authors have shown to be practical. If there is any weak spot 
in this volume it is in the discussion of the “logical function of tables.”” Only 
two short paragraphs are devoted to a discussion of the function and value of 
tables in research, a point which may have been profitably expanded into several 
pages. 

A. J. JAFFE 
Chicago 
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